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“Mother knows what’s 


what—this is a Certified 
Ham Sandwich” 


HERE’S real quality in Wilson’s 

Certified Ham—tempting, juicy, 
with a rich, hunger-satisfying flavor 
—and that is what makes it a favorite 
with everybody in the family. Boiled 
for sandwiches or lunch, sizzling hot 
from the stove, or prepared in any way 


it is always appetizing and strength- 


making for growing boys and girls, 
as well as older folk. 


and handled with the respect due’ your 
food — the care your mother exercises 
in preparing your favorite dish. Ask 
your dealer for Wilson’s Certified 
Ham and Bacon. 


Meat Cookery Book Free—Our popular book, illus- 
trating the different cuts of meat and giving a great 
number of splendid recipes, will be mailed you 
free on request. Address Dept. 943, Wilson & Co., 
41st and Ashland Ave!, Chicago. 
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THE WAR-TRAIL FORT 


By 


Chapter Three. 
Far Thunder rids the plains of a rascal 


E crossed the river and rode 
up Sacajawea Creek to the 
valley. Then we climbed to 
the rim of the plain and rode 
along it to camp. I had con- 
stantly to hold in Is-spai-u so 
that Pitamakan, riding my 
fast buffalo runner, could keep 
up with me. It was dusk when 
we arrived in camp. The 
women — some of them, not 
Tsistsaki, you may be sure— 
cried out in alarm at the news 
that we had found the fresh 
trail of a war party traveling 
down the valley, and Louis 
wailed, ‘‘ Povre me! Povre 
me! I am lose my pension; 
and now I shall be keeled by zese war parties! 
Oh, wat a countree terrible ees zis!’’ 

‘*Oh, be still, Windy!’’ Sol Abbott growled 
at him. ‘‘You make us all tired! Be a man!’’ 

Solomon Abbott, a lank, red-haired Missou- 
rian six feet two inches in height, a famous 
plainsman and trapper and a brave and kindly 
fellow, was our best man. He was helping in 
our work only because of his great liking for 
my uncle. As soon as our post was built, he 
would again go out with his woman upon his 
lone pursuit of the beaver. The Blackfeet had 
affectionately named him Great Hider, because 
he was so crafty in escaping from the enemy. 
He had had many thrilling escapes from the 
Assiniboins, the Sioux and the Crows and had 
killed so many of them that they had come to 
believe that he was proof against their arrows 
and bullets. 

‘*Well, Sol,’’ said my uncle to him now, ‘‘it 
is best to have the horses right here in the 
barricade with us this night, don’t you think ?’’ 

‘Sure thing! Right in here, and some of us 
on guard all night!’’ he answered. 

Some of the men were sent to bring in 
the animals that were picketed near by, and 
Tsistsaki called Pitamakan and me to eat. 
Abbott presently came into our lodge, and my 
uncle and he decided upon the different 
watches for the night. Pitamakan, my uncle 
and I were to take our turn at two o’clock 
and watch until daylight, about four o’clock, 
when the horses were to be taken out to graze. 
A night in the stockade would be no hardship 
to them, for the new grass was so luxuriant 
that they would eat all that they could hold. 

Another point of discussion was whether 
the cannon should be loaded and made ready 
for the expected attack. Pitamakan and I were 
asked how many we thought there might be 
in the war party and replied that there were 
between fifteen and twenty men, certainly not 
more than twenty-five. 

‘*Well, we’ll load the cannon, because it 
should be loaded and kept loaded and the 
touchhole well protected from dampness, ’’ said 
my uncle, ‘‘but we will not fire it at any 
small war party; our rifles can take care of 
them. We will just keep the cannon cached, as 
a surprise when a big war party comes.’’ 

The lodge fires did not burn long that night. 
Pitamakan and I went to sleep while our 
elders were still smoking and talking. 

Promptly on time Abbott came into our lodge 
and awakened us, and my uncle, Pitamakan | 
and I were soon in our places at the edge of | 
the barricade. There was a piece of a moon, | 
the stars were very bright, and in the north 
there was a perceptible whitish glow in the 
sky, as if from some far distant aurora playing 
upon the snow and ice of the always-winter- | 
land. Pitamakan, coming and standing at my | 
side, said that Cold Maker was dancing up | 
there and making medicine for the attack 
upon the sun that he would begin a few moons 
hence. 

‘*The old men, our wise ones, say,’’ he went 
on, ‘‘that Cold Maker may sometime obtain 
what he is ever seeking, a medicine 
So powerful that it will enable him 
to drive the sun far, far into the 
south and keep him there. Think 
how terrible it would be. Our beau- 
tiful prairies and mountains would +“. ~ 
become an always - winter - land! ‘ 
The game, the trees and brush and 
grasses, would all die off, and we, of 
Course, should perish with them!’’ 
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‘*Don’t you worry about that!’’ I told him. 
‘*Sun has a certain trail to follow, and he is 
all-powerful. Let him make what medicine he 
may, old Cold Maker cannot halt his course!’’ 

‘*Ha! That is my thought, too. Wise though 
our old men are, they certainly don’t know 
all about what is going on up there in the 
sky!’’ 

Off to the south of us I heard my uncle 
mutter something about youthful philoso- 
phers and then laugh quietly. 

From where we stood, with our shoulders 
and heads concealed by some brush stuck into 
the barricade, we could see the black mass of 
the grove and the silvery gleam of the river 
sweeping by it. The hush and quiet of the 
night was almost unbroken ; not even an owl 
was hooting. The only sound that we could 
hear at all was the murmur of the river close 
under the cutbank on our left. The Missouri 
is a deceptive river. Though its heaving, 
eddying, swift flow is apparently without 
obstructions, yet it has a voice—an insistent, 
deep, plaintive voice that rises and falls and 
makes the listener imagine things; that seems 
to be trying to tell all the strange scenes and 
changes it has witnessed down through the 
countless ages of its being. 

‘**Do you hear it, the voice, the singing of 
the river? Isn’t it beautiful?’’ I said. 

‘*It is terrible, heart chilling. What you 
hear is not the voice of the river; it is the 
singing of the dread Under-water People who 
live down there in its depths and ever watch 
for a chance to drag us down to our death!’’ 

My uncle slipped up behind us so quietly 
that we were startled. ‘‘ You youngsters 
quit talking; use your eyes instead of your 
mouths!’’ he whispered and stole back to his 
stand on the south side of the inclosure. 

‘‘We were and we are using our eyes, but 
maybe we were talking too loud; we will 
whisper from now on,’’ said Pitamakan. 

‘*Do you think that the war party discov- 
ered our camp last evening?’’ I asked. 

‘*They were coming this way and had 
plenty of time before dark to arrive in the 
grove down there where is all the chopping. 
No doubt they saw us ride out of the valley 
and along its rim. Yes, almost-brother, you 
may be sure that they have seen our camp. 
Will they try to break in here and take our 
horses? Hide in the grove and attack the men 
when they go to work? Go their way without 
attempting to trouble us? Ha! I wonder!’’ 

An hour passed, perhaps more; and then 
from the direction of the grove we saw a dark 
form slowly approaching us; then came more 
forms, all upon hands and knees, sneaking 
through the grass like so many wolves. Pita- 
makan nudged me with his elbow. ‘‘Don’t 
shoot until they come quite close,’’ he whis- 
pered. I answered him by pressing his arm. 

Meantime my uncle had also discovered the 
enemy and now came to us, crouching low 
and stepping noiselessly; he got between us 
and whispered, ‘‘Aim at men at right and at 
left. I will shoot at a centre man. Pull trigger 
when I say now!’’ 

I selected my mark, the man at the extreme 
end of the line nearest the river, and anxiously 
awaited the word to fire. I thought that my 
uncle would never give it; the longer I aimed 
at my mark the worse my rifle seemed to 


| wabble; the bead sight made circles all round 
the outline of the creeping man. At last, 
‘*Now!’’ or rather, ‘‘Kyi!’’ my uncle said 
and pulled the trigger as he said it. The flash 
from his gun blinded me for a moment, and I 
did not fire. But Pitamakan’s rifle cracked, 
even a little before my uncle fired, and we 











WE SAW HIM STOOP OVER THE FALLEN MAN, THEN RISE WITH A 


BOW AND A SHIELD 


heard a groan and a sharp cry of pain. My 
vision came back to me. I saw fifteen or twenty 
men running from us, making for the grove. 
I fired at one of them, and missed. After all 
my experience in shooting at night at the 
word of command, I had been too slow! 

Right after I fired, the aroused men came 
running with weapons in hand,and the women, 
crouching low within the lodges, hushed the 
children as best they could. 

‘*What is up? What did you fire at? Where 
is the enemy ?’’ the men cried, crowding close 
to us. My uncle was hurriedly answering them 
when, from down near the grove, ten or twelve 
guns spit fire at us, and we heard several balls 
thud into the logs in front of us, and one 
ripped through the leather skin of a lodge. We 
ducked, and the men returned the enemy fire. 

‘*Well, Wesley, I call this downright mean of 
you!’’ Sol Abbott said to my uncle reproach- 
fully. ‘‘Why on earth didn’t you let us in on 
this? Why didn’t you call me, anyhow? Plug- 
gin’ these here cutthroat night raiders is my 
long suit, and you know it! Here you’ve had 
all the sport yourself! ’T wasn’t fair, by gum!’’ 

‘*Oh, well, they were but few. I knew that 
they would run as soon as we fired. I didn’t 
think it worth while to awaken you. I really 
believe that I never gave you a thought.’’ 

**Y ou got one of them!’’ some one exclaimed. 

‘**T wo! Two of them are lying out there in 
the grass,’’ I said. I had had my eyes upon 
them all the time I was reloading my rifle. 

‘*Perhaps they are not dead; we’ll go out 
and soon finish them off,’? Abbott proposed. 








THAT HE WAVED ALOFT 


‘*You shall not!’’ my uncle exclaimed. But 
he was too late; Pitamakan was already over 
the barricade and running to the enemy that 
he had shot. We saw him stoop over the fallen 
man, then rise with a bow and a shield that 
he waved aloft with his free hand. 

**T count coup upon this enemy. I call upon 
you, Far Thunder, and you, almost-brother, 
to witness that I take these weapons from this 
enemy that I have killed!’’ 

‘*We hear you!’’ I answered. 

‘* Far Thunder,’’ he called to my uncle, 
**ecome and take the weapons of your kill!’’ 

My uncle laughed. ‘‘I am past all that,’’ he 
began, but never finished what he intended to 
say. 

‘*Far Thunder, my man,’’ Tsistsaki inter- 
rupted, ‘‘think how proud of you I shall be 
when those weapons out there are hung with 
the others that you have taken upon the walls 
of the home that we are building here! As you 
love me, go out and count your coup!’’ 

So, to please her, and, I doubt not, with no 
little pride in what he had accomplished, my 
uncle went out to his fallen enemy and leaned 
over him; then, with a flintlock gun in his 
hand, he suddenly straightened up and cried, 
in the Blackfoot tongue, of course: 

**T call upon you all to witness that I killed 
this man! I count coup upon one of our great- 
est enemies, a chief of the Assiniboins, Sliding 
Beaver!’’ 

Oh, how we shouted when we heard that 
name! We could hardly believe our ears. And 
Tsistsaki sprang over the barricade and ran 
toward my uncle, crying, ‘‘Are you sure?’’ 
We all followed her and gathered round the 
fallen man, forgetting in the excitement of the 
moment that we were offering a large and 
compact mark to the guns of his followers. 
Day was beginning to break, and we could see 
the man’s features fairly well—the 
massive, big-nosed, cruel-mouthed 
face, with the broad sear across the 
forehead, mark of the lance of our 
chief, Big Lake. 

‘*He is Sliding Beaver and no 
other!’’ Sol Abbott cried. ‘‘ Wesley, 
my old friend, here’s to you! You 
sure have rid these plains of the 
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T was hard to believe at first; but 
[= we positively know that a 

wonderful and momentous new 
chapter in the study of the food of 
man, and, above all, in the food of the 
mothers and children of men, was 
opened a decade ago. It is what we 
may call an English-speaking achievement, for 
virtually the whole of the work has been done 
by a few men and women in England and the 
United States. 

It had been known for scores of years that 
sailors on long voyages who ate only tinned 
and preserved food began to suffer from a dis- 
ease called scurvy that killed hosts of them. It 
was learned that the disease could be prevented 
or cured with absolute ease and certainty by 
adding a little fresh fruit juice, such as lemon 
juice, to the diet. Then only.a little while 
ago it was discovered that a disease called 
beriberi, which breaks out among people who 
live wholly on polished rice, could be quickly 
cared by the use of unpolished rice instead. 


THREE ESSENTIALS TO HEALTH 


N 1913, when the Interna- 

I tional Medical Congress met 

in London, that discovery 

had recently. been made, and 

we accordingly resolved that 

the governments of the world 

should be asked to abandon 

their orders about quarantine 

for ships with crews suffering from the dis- 
ease. For it is not infectious, but is what we 
now call a ‘‘deficiency disease,’’ owing to the 
lack of a priceless unknown something in 
the diet, which is present in the covering 
of the rice grain and which is lost when our 
modern milling machinery polishes the grain. 

But all that is only a small fraction of what 
we now know. Dr. Gowland Hopkins began 
the work in Cambridge, England, ten years 
ago, by feeding rats with his own hands ina 
disused cellar. Since then many workers have 
carried it on at the Lister Institute in London 
and elsewhere, notably Dr. McCollum at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore. 

There are at least three, or three groups of, 
precious things, probably ferments, contained 
in a healthful diet, which are called vitamines. 
The first is essential to growth, and its absence 
is the cause of rickets. It is especially con- 
tained in certain fats and is often therefore in 
America called ‘‘fat soluble A,’’ or the ‘‘anti- 
rachitic factor.’’ The-second is also essential 
to growth, and its absence causes beriberi, a 
disease characterized by inflammation of the 
nerves, or neuritis. That vitamine in America 
is called ‘‘ water soluble B,’’ or the ‘‘anti- 
neuritic factor.’ The third is that which 
prevents the development of scurvy, and we 
may call it C, or the ‘‘antiscorbutic factor.’’ 
None of them has been isolated,—in trying to 
do so we should probably destroy them,—but 
we know where they are and where they are 
not because of the consequences that follow 
when we ourselves or animals eat foods that 
do, or do not, contain them. 

It is not merely a question of avoiding the 
three ‘‘deficiency diseases’’—rickets, beriberi 
and scurvy. The whole of healthy growth and 
development and the power to resist infectious 
disease are concerned. The most recent experi- 
ments show that the proper development of 
the teeth depends upon ‘‘fat soluble A,’’ and 


THE NEW DIETETICS 


By Dr.C. W. Saleeby, ZRS.édin,FZ8 


that, in short, just as nothing is so 
good for making red blood as white 
milk, so nothing is so good for making 
hard teeth as soft butter! 

The first important fact about ‘Vita- 
mines is that, so far as we can discover, 
they are made by green leaves in the 
presence of sunlight—by nothing else 
and nowhere else. Thus the herbivore, 
eating the green leaf, does well; and the car- 
nivore, eating the herbivore, does no worse. 
Man and woman, and child above all, eating 
the green leaf, or vegetable foods that the 
green leaf has stocked with vitamines, or 
animal products that have obtained vitamines 
from the green leaf, will flourish also. 

Such animal products are, for example, milk 
and its derivatives and cod-liver oil. True, we 
had not thought of the cod as a herbivore, 
nor is it one; but all the animal life of the sea 
depends upon the green vegetable plankton, 
just as the animal life of the land depends 
upon the grass of the meadows. If by grass 
we mean green, chlorophyll - containing veg- 
etable matter, including plankton, then ‘‘all 
flesh (and fish and fowl) is grass.’’ Presumably 
plankton is the original source of the vitamines 
found, for example, in the liver of the cod, and 
it is capable of working wonders of healing in 
children. 

The roe of fish and the yolk of birds’ eggs 
contain vitamines. The young of the mam- 
malia, however, do not begin thus endowed, 
but depend upon their mothers. When her 
young are weaned from the human mother, 
she does well to avail herself of the cow, which 
is the foster mother of civilization, and to feed 
her children abundantly with cow’s milk and 
its products. For just as the old dietetics found 
everything it knew and cared about in milk, 
so the new dietetics finds every vitamine there, 
if the cow has been properly fed. 

I am writing in crowded little England, 
where rickets is tragically common, for readers 
in the United States, the land of dietary plenty, 
where last year I visited twelve different states 
and. saw no trace of rickets at all. But, even 
so, American readers should know the values 
of different foods, whether for pure knowledge 
or for feeding themselves or for deciding, per- 
haps, what foods to send to the children of 
Central Europe, where the ‘‘deficiency dis- 
eases’’ are now more prevalent than they have 
ever been anywhere in history. 


TREATMENT MAY RUIN A FOOD 


E know what foods do 

and what do not contain 

the first growth factor, 

‘*fat soluble A,’’ or the ‘‘anti- 

rachitic vitamine.’’ Enough of 

those foods must be supplied to 

mothers, and to children, at 

least until about the eighteenth 

year, when the calcification of the teeth is com- 
pleted, if we are to have full-grown and healthy 
adults. Among the principal foods that lead 
in this respect are cabbage, spinach, lettuce, 
bananas, nuts, wheat germ, butter, cream, 


fish oil (notably cod-liver oil), mutton 
and beef fat, raw whole milk, dried 
whole milk and fresh and dried eggs. 
On the other hand, there is none of 
this vital constituent in lard, olive oil, 
cottonseed oil, margarine derived from 
those purely vegetable sources, white 
fish, white wheaten flour, pure corn 
flour, polished rice, custard powders 
and egg substitutes derived from cereal prod- 
ucts. Beer is remarkable because, though it is 
derived from materials rich in various vita- 
mines, no vestige of any vitamine survives in 
it. Indeed for us in many parts of Europe beer 
must be reckoned the most common and nation- 
ally important example of a preserved, stale, 
artificial and—because deprived of vitamines— 
devitalized ‘‘food.’’ This I must insist upon, 
because the contrary has been asserted by 
some writers, not men of science, who have 
heard that malt and yeast are rich in vita- 
mines, but who have not thought it desirable 
to ask themselves what is likely to happen to 
those delicate agents when treated as the 
brewer treats them. 


ANIMALS KNOW THEIR NEEDS 


XAMINATION of these 

E two lists from the point of 

view of practice enhances 

more than ever our estimate 

of the supreme, unique, unap- 

proachable rank of milk in the 

dietary of young people. The 

reason why there is relatively so 

little rickets in the United States is that even 

in New York the daily consumption of milk is 

more than twice as large as in England. But 

in one district of New York, where certain 

negresses do not get the milk and fresh food 

they should get, the babies they nurse become 
rickety. 

This is one more illustration that, unlike 
animals, we human beings do not know all 
we need for our lives. Thus, as I lately re- 
corded in the Lancet, we can find -animal 
mothers that know their children’s needs better 
than many untaught human mothers. There 
is now at the Zodlogical Gardens in Edinburgh 
the first king penguin chicken ever raised in 
captivity, and this is what a Scottish corre- 
spondent gave me the privilege of recording: 


-The mother penguin lives entirely on fish and 


feeds her offspring by regurgitating digested 
fish and transferring it from her own beak to 
the beak of the chicken. The interesting point 
is that until the egg was hatched the mother 
accepted any kind of fish as food, but since she 
has had to feed her chicken she has declined 
all fish except herrings. Remember that her- 
rings are especially rich in ‘‘fat soluble A.’’ 
Does the penguin mother know more about 
vitamines than the human mother? No; it is 
not knowledge, though it is admirable instinct; 
but knowledge is best, after all, for instinct 
cannot learn. 

As for ‘‘water soluble B,’’ I must note some 
of the foods that are rich in it. Generally 
speaking, they are the seeds of plants and the 


eggs of animals, where this precious 
agent is deposited as a reserve for the 
nutrition of the young offspring. First 
come eggs, fresh or dried, wheat germ 
—which we carefully remove when we 
make white flour—and even dried peas 
and lentils and beans and germinated 
pulses or cereals. Like ‘‘fat soluble A,’’ it also 
occurs in vegetables, but there is no trace of it 
in butter or cream, white wheat and flour, pure 
corn flour or polished rice. As for the anti- 
scorbutic vitamine, it abounds in fresh vegeta- 
bles and, above all, in fresh lemon juice and 
orange juice. 

But all these things can be damaged or 
destroyed. Heat hurts them—A and B com- 
paratively little, but C very quickly. The anti- 
scorbutic value of vegetables and fruit juices 
rapidly declines when they are cooked or dried, 
and many sailors used to suffer from scurvy, 
though carefully provided with preserved lime 
juice, until we learned that preserving the juice 
—at any rate, in the fashion then employed— 
spoiled it. 

All our foods, then, have to be revalued in 
the light of these new discoveries. It is not 
enough to know merely how much heat or 
energy, how many calories, they will produce. 
Above all, for the young, foods containing the 
growth factors must be especially valued, and 
since young people do not digest fat very 
readily we must not waste their digestive 
powers on those vegetable fats that do not con- 
tain the indispensable ‘‘fat soluble A.’’ Re- 
membering the teeth, we must consider ‘‘the 
young’’ to include all up to eighteen years. 
The young mothers are, if possible, even more 
important. 

There arise, then, all the possibilities of 
using vitamines in medicine itself to heal dis- 
ease. Long ago, as a medical student, I tried 
to avoid the nasty flavor of cod-liver oil by 
getting a chemist to prepare a similar pure 
oil and using that instead for my dispensary 
patients. But it did no good; and indeed even 
the ‘‘purified,’’ ‘‘tasteless’’ cod-liver oi! does 
little good in tuberculosis, compared with the 
erude, highly flavored oil. To purify it is to 
destroy the vitamine. 


KNOWLEDGE MEANS HAPPINESS 


7 ions ot te all ques- 
tions of the preparation, 
preservation, sterilization 
and canning of food have to be 
reconsidered in this new light. 
Only too often we may ruin ad- 
mirable material by our, treat- 
ment of it, as the brewer does. 
The range of experiment required and the 
issues that hang upon it are almost illimitable. 
In England, the Privy Council is this year 
spending the utmost sum available upon these 
researches, on account of their very great value 
at the present time and on account of the 
marvelous prospects that they offer. But | 
shall be greatly astonished if the Rockefeller 
Institute in New York, with all of its colossa) 
resources, and having the same thoughts in 
mind, does not immediately take up the matter 
and provide us more rapidly than is possible 
anywhere else in the world with new know!- 
edge on the subject—knowledge that will easily 
be worth its weight in more than gold, more 
than radium—in national and racial life and 
health and in abundant happiness. 





most bloodthirsty rascal, the meanest low-down 
murderer, that ever traipsed across them.’’ 

No fear of the enemy could now hold back 
the other women of our camp. They came run- 
ning to us with their children squalling after 
them, for the moment forgotten. Crowding 
round my uncle, they chanted over and over: 

‘*A& great chief is Far Thunder! Oho! Aha! 
Our enemy he has killed! He has killed Slid- 
ing Beaver, the cutthroat chief!’’ 

‘*Well, what shall we do with him—and the 
other one?”’ I asked. 

‘*Into the river they go!’’ Abbott answered. 
And in they went with big splashes. As they 
sank, Pitamakan cried out, ‘‘ Under - water 
People! We give to you these bodies! If you 
can injure them still more than we-have done, 
we pray you to do so!’’ 

It was now broad daylight. After the enemy 
had fired their lone, long-range volley at us we 
heard no more from them, nor could we see 
them ; they were doubtless down in the grove. 
We returned to the stockade, and my uncle told 
a couple of the men to take the horses out to 
graze; but they did not go far out with them. 
The women hurried into the lodges and began 
preparing breakfast, singing, many of them, 
the song of victory. They were happy over 
the death of the dread Assiniboin chief. We 
remained outside, watching the valley and 
counting up the record of his terrible deeds, so 
far as we knew them. Trading entirely with 
the Hudson’s Bay Company in Canada, he had 
always been an enemy of the American Fur 
Company and at various times had waylaid 
and killed eight of its trappers. Pitamakan said 
that he had killed four men and seven women 
of his tribe, and then recounted the well- 
known tale of his fight with Big Lake. 

Leading about a hundred mounted warriors, 
Sliding Beaver had approached a camp of the 





Pikuni and signaled that he had come to fight 
its chief. The challenge was accepted, and 
presently Big Lake, armed with only a lance, 
rode out to meet him. The Assiniboin was 
carrying a gun and a. bow and had no lance. 

‘*You proposed this fight, so you must use 
the weapons of my choice; go get a lance from 
your warriors. ’’ 

Sliding Beaver rode back to them, left his 
gun and bow, borrowed a lance and, raising 
the Assiniboin war song in his terrible voice, — 
a thunderous voice it was, —wheeled his horse 
about and rode straight at Big Lake, who like- 
wise charged at him. They neared each other 
at tremendous speed, and Big Lake tried to 
force his horse right against the other animal; 
but at the last Sliding Beaver turned the ani- 
mal aside and they swept past. They lunged 
out with their lances, and Big Lake slightly 
wounded the Assiniboin in his shoulder, get- 
ting not even a scratch in return. Then again 
they charged, and Big Lake, sure that his 
enemy would not meet him fairly, swerved 
his horse to: the right just as the other was 
doing likewise, dodged Sliding Beaver’s thrust, 
and with his spear gave him a glaneing blow 
on the forehead that laid open the skin but 
failed to pierce the bone. But Sliding Beaver 
reeled in his saddle from the force of it, and a 
mighty shout went up from the Pikuni, for 
they thought he would fall from his horse. 

He recovered his seat, however, and fled far, 
far out across the plain. Big Lake, try as he 
would, could not overtake him. His followers 
fled as soon as they saw that he was running 
away, and the Pikuni killed a number of them. 
The victory was without question with Big 
Lake; he had not only wounded Sliding Beaver 
in fair combat but in the presence of a hundred 
of his warriors had proved him to be a coward. 

‘*T’ll bet he told his warriors he had broken 





his lance and had to flee, and that he did break 
it against a rock before his men overtook 
him!’’ my uncle exclaimed. 

Long afterwards we learned he had done 
that very thing. ‘ = 

The women presently called us all to eat. 
We washed and went inside, and Tsistsaki 
said to my uncle, ‘‘Chief, and chief killer, be 
seated. Eat the food of chiefs!’’ Setting before 
him a huge dish of boiled boss ribs and a 
piece of berry pemmican as large as my two 
fists, she served Pitamakan and me equally 
large portions of the rich food, and gave us 
cups of strong coffee and slices of sour-dough 
bread. We ate with tremendous appetite, having 
been up so long, but I could see that my uncle 
was worried about something; I surmised 
what it was before he said, ‘*‘Well, Thomas, 
our troubles begin. Without doubt Sliding 
Beaver’s followers are cached 
down there in the grove. I dare 
not take the men there to work 
this morning. ”’ 

‘*What did he say ?’’ Pitama- 
kan asked Tsistsaki. She told 
him. 

‘*T can see no help for it,’’ 
said my uncle; ‘‘the men must 
remain in camp to-day, for 
those cutthroats are doubtless 
in the grove lying in wait.’’ 

‘*Yes, and they may remain 
there more than one day; they 
may hold up oar work many 
days,’’ Tsistsaki put in. 

Just then we heard a woman 
ery, ‘*Oh, look! Look! The cut- 
throats are going!’’ 

We all ran outside and looked 
where she was pointing. Below 
the mouth of the Musselshell, 


the Missouri bent toward the south and swept 
the base of a high, cut bluff. The enemy were 
ascending it, heading, apparently, for the next 
bottom below. We counted seventeen men, about 
the number that we thought there should be. 
‘*Ha! All is welll’? my uncle cried. ‘*Men, 
finish your breakfast and let us get to work!’’ 
We went back to our lodge, and when 
Tsistsaki had poured us fresh coffee Pitama- 
kan said to my uncle, ‘‘Far Thunder, those 
cutthroats could have sneaked away without 
our knowing it. I believe that they wanted 
us to see them going. Why? Because they 
intend to sneak back, perhaps to-day, maybe 
to-morrow, and surprise the men when they 
are working down there in the timber. ’’ 
Abbott had come in. My uncle turned iv 
him and said, ‘‘ You heard what he said. What 





do you think about it? What do you advise?”’ 

‘* Well, how would it do for 
Thomas and Pitamakan to 40 
down and watch that trail runniig 
over the bluff and on down tie 
river, and for me to watch the 
breaks of the Musselshell and its 
valley above the grove? Then, if 
the cutthroats should come snea!:- 
ing back, either the boys or | 
would discover them in time 
warn you and the men.”’ 

**You have said it!’? my uncle 
exclaimed. ‘‘You boys, take som¢ 
middle-of-the-day food, saddle your 
horses and go watch that trail!’’ 

‘Do I ride Is-spai-u?’’ I asked 

‘*Not to-day. Ride the men’s 

_ horses, you two. Any old plug s 
fast enough to keep out of the way 
of a war party on foot.’’ 

Pitamakan and I were not long 
in getting off. We rode down 
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through the head of the grove, crossed the 
Musselshell and went on, not upon the trail 
that the enemy had followed, but above it along 
the steep bad-land slope, until we could see 
the whole length of the trail from the junction 
of the two rivers on down into the next bottom, 
where there was a thin fringe of cottonwoods 
and willows. 

We got down from our horses, tethered them 
to some juniper brush and scooped out com- 
fortable sitting places upon the steep slope. 
From where we sat the lower end of the grove 
at the mouth of the Musselshell was in sight, 
and well beyond it on the high ground that 


AS TOLD BY-MR® 


horse out of the road and drew up ina 
thick mass of ragweed at the side. 

‘* Get in and ride home, Mr. Tubbs? ’’ he 
called. 

The man with a staff stopped on the side- 
walk and looked over his shoulder. Then he 
came through the ragweed. 

‘**Fraid I’ll put you out of your way, 
colonel,’’ he said. 

‘* Not at all. Wait a minute.’’ The colonel 
turned the wheel, and Mr. Tubbs climbed 
slowly into the phaéton. 

‘*Rine day,’’ he said as he settled himself. 

**Fine day, fine day,’’ agreed the colonel, 
with his eyes on the other side of the rather 


Or Col. Mellvain carefully turned his 


broad street. As they drove on he lifted a 


stiff forefinger to his high silk hat and bowed 
courteously. ‘‘Ah—what lady was that, Mr. 
Tubbs?’’ he asked a little doubtfully. 

‘*Lady?’’ said Mr. Tubbs, with a gurgling 
sound in his throat. 

The colonel regarded him. ‘‘Did you know 
her?” he inquired. 

‘“*Yes, sir.’? Mr. Tubbs took time to spit 
over the wheel; then he stared straight before 
him up the road. His face was dark red and 
his eyes protruded. 

**Ah?” said the colonel, with an encourag- 
ing upward inflection. There was a sudden 
indescribable explosion, followed by a moment 
of breathless silence. 

‘“*That—that was Wi-William B. Hopper’s 
cow!’’ spluttered Mr. ‘Tubbs. 

The corners of the colonel’s mouth crept 
slowly toward his eyes—his untrustworthy 
eyes. 

‘*Ah, indeed!’’ he said. ‘*Indeed! Well, all 
honor to the sex—all honor to the sex, John, 
wherever we find it!’? Then Col. Mellvain 
leaned back in the carriage and, letting the 
reins hang loose, sought another subject—one 
the two debated in much the same terms every 
year. ‘‘Election day to-morrow, Mr. Tubbs. I 
hope you have considered well.’’ 

‘*Democratic ticket, sir,’’ said John firmly. 

‘*Ah! Democratic ticket!. Democratic ticket 
again!’’ exclaimed the colonel with affected 
surprise. ‘*Too bad! Too bad! An intelligent 
man like you!’’ And he shook his head sadly. 

‘*How are you goin’ to vote, colonel?’’ 
asked Mr. Tubbs. 

*‘On the right side —’’ 

‘Glad you have p’ceived the error of your 
ways, sir,’’ interrupted his companion. 

‘*With the Republican party, ’’ continued the 
colonel. 

It was now Mr. Tubbs’s turn to shake his 
head. ‘‘You’re a great disapp’intment to me, 
colonel. I told ’em at the Corners you’d come 
over this year, certain. ’’ 

“Not while the Lord preserves my reason!’’ 
said the colonel fervently. ‘‘You put up a 
poor enough ticket every year, but this year 
I believe you’ve outdone yourselves!’ 

‘* Well, it struck me you wa’n’t exactly 
makin’ a collection of angels on your side, 
either, this year, colonel.’’ Mr. Tubbs lifted 
his stiff knee with his hand and placed it in 
an easier position. ‘‘Rheumatism’s never got 
its grip on you yet, has it?’’ he said, with a 
groan. 

The colonel nodded unhappily. ‘‘I feel it a 
little here, sometimes,’’ and he put his hand 
round to the lower part of his back. 

‘*Speakin’ of angels,’’ continued Mr. Tubbs 
after they had driven along for some time in 
the mellow autumn sunshine, ‘‘speakin’ of 
angels, I guess about the furthest off from one 
you ever run was the man that used to own 
this farm here.’’ 

‘**Dave Stevens?’’ 

**Ves, ”? 

‘‘Dave Stevens never was up for any office. ’’ 

‘*Yes, he was, colonel; you’ve forgot—or 
else—I don’t know—mebbe you wa’n’t here 
then.’’ Mr. Tubbs mumbled indistinctly a 
series of dates and after several subtractions 
and additions came to a conclusion. ‘‘No, you 
wa’n’t. ’Twas when you was representin’ 
the United States at the Portugee court. He 
run for selectman twice and was defeated both 
times, as was natural. He must have been 
away from here fifteen or twenty years now, 
and they ain’t quit tellin’ new stories about 
his meanness yet. Ever heard about the load 
of hay that he sold the minister ?’’ 

The colonel shook his head and waited. 











bordered the Missouri was our barricaded camp. 
Looking again into the bottom below, we saw 
a small bunch of bighorns, old rams appar- 
ently, heading down into its lower end; going 
to drink at the river, of course. Bighorns were 
plentiful then and for many years afterwards 
in all the Missouri bad-land country. A fine 
early morning breeze was blowing down the 
valley. I called Pitamakan’s attention to it, 
and said that, if the enemy were concealed 
in the timber, the bighorns would apprise us 
of the fact. Bighorns leave their cliffs and 
steep slopes only when need of water or of 
food compels them to do so. Those we were 
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‘* Dick Will Adams told it at the corner 
store last night. He’d kep’ it all these years 
because he promised the minister he would, 
but last night he up and let it out.’’ Mr. 
Tubbs pushed his hat to the back of his head 
and cleared his throat in preparation. ‘‘It 
takes Dick Will to tell it,’’ he said. ‘‘He’ll 
tell it to you sometime. ’’ 

**Go on,’’ said the colonel encouragingly. 
‘*Richard William may not think of it.’’ 

‘*Well, ’twas durin’ Mr. Gallup’s pastorate. 
Mr. Gallup had bought a load of hay of Dave, 
and Dick Will happened along the road just 
as they had it on the scales. There was several 
standin’ round, Dick Will said, sayin’ how 





“UP COME EZRY, DAVE'S OLDEST 
BOY, A BIG, STRAPPIN’ FELLER 
THAT WOULD WEIGH CONSIDER'BLE ~ 
OVER TWO HUNDERD” 


much they reckoned ’twould weigh, | UV ? 
— good jedges, too,—but they all 
come short from two to five hun- 
derd pound. \ 
‘*Dick Will said that while they 
was talkin’ quite a bunch of hay 
fell off the back of the load ; so he 
reached for the fork and picked it 
up. As he threw it back he thought he 
see the hull thing tremble a little. That 
was the first he suspected that ’twa’n’t 
all right. 
** ‘Good, solid load!’ says he, stickin’ 
the fork in kinder careless all round. 
‘*He was sure the hay moved again. 
***All in knowin’ how to stow it.’ He jabbed 
two or three times more with the fork, then 
threw it back on top and walked off. ‘Goin’ to 
rain, ain’t it?’ says he, lookin’ up toward the 
nor’west. Dick Will said ’twas all blue sky 
except for two or three white thunderheads 
such as you can see most any day in summer. 
***Ain’t you a little scairt?’ said the others. 
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watching traveled freely enough down the 
slope, but the moment they stepped out upon 
the level bottom Jand they became timid, ad- 
vancing but a few steps at a time and pausing 
to sniff the air and stare in all directions. In 
this manner they crossed the narrow bottom, 
descended the gravelly shore below the end of 
the timber and drank. We had proof enough 
that the Assiniboins were not in the timber. 

‘*The gods are with us; they make the ani- 
mals do scout work for us!’’ Pitamakan ex- 
claimed. 

‘*T am wholly of the opinion that the cut- 
throats are upon their homeward way,’’: I 
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** ‘Looks to me ’sif we might get a shower,’ 
says Dick Will. ‘Where’s your boys?’ says he 
to Dave. 

‘* ‘Horse race up to Hartford,’ says Dave, 
lookin’ to see how his clothes fitted. ‘Them 
Charter Oak races sets ’em crazy every year.’ 

“Dick Will said he noticed Dave didn’t 
exactly say they was to ’em, though why he 
couldn’t lie as well as do some other things 
was more’n he could see. 

‘* ‘Tf ’tain’t one thing, it’s somethin’ else,’ 
says Dave. ‘All last week ’twas revival meet- 
in’s out Flanders way,’ lowerin’ his voice so’t 
the minister wouldn’t hear him. ‘Home about 
mornin’, and good for nothin’ all next day!’ 

‘**Too bad your offsprings cause you so 
much sorrer,’ says Dick Will. ‘Well, you don’t 
want this hay to get wet, so I’ll go along and 
help you unload. You’d ought to have some- 
body,’ says he, lookin’ up at the sky again. 

‘*Dick Will said ’twas wuth money 
to see how dreadful polite Dave got. 
Called him Mr. Adams, and stood on 
one leg to make him understand that 
he didn’t want to trouble him, that 
he could get it in alone, and that he 

didn’t think it looked so much like 

rain as it had, anyhow. 

** But Dick Will wouldn’t 
take no for an answer. He jest 
waited until Dave got ready to 
start and then went along with 
him. They didn’t say much on 
the way, but in front of the 
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barn they had it all over | 


said, ‘‘and that they will return with a couple 
of hundred warriors and try to wipe us out!’’ 

‘*Yes, sooner or later we are in for a fight 
with them. But something tells me we are 
not yet through with Sliding Beaver’s men.’’ 

We sprang to our feet. The west wind 
brought plainly to our ears the sound of shots 
and yells up in the big grove and the fright- 
ened cries of women in our camp above it. 

*“*There! What did I tell you!’’ Pitamakan 
exclaimed. 

‘*How in the world could they have got back 
in there without our knowing it?’’ i cried. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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again — ‘Mr. Adams’ and ‘Mr. Stevens,’ and 
one hatin’ to trouble and the other sayin’ 

*twas a pleasure, and 30 on. 

‘*Well, it ended by Dick Will’s goin’ up 
inside the barn and climbin’ out on the load. 
When he begun to pitch in the hay, he said he 
never see a man so distressed as Dave in all 
his life. 

‘*The minister come along then, —they’d left 
him at the scales tryin’ to get ’Lihu Miller to 
promise he’d come to meetin’ the next Sabbath, 
—so there wa’n’t nothin’ to do but for Dave 
to get up on the load. 

***Don’t you worry; we’ll have it in all 
right, Mr. Gallup,’ says Dick Will, glancin’ 
up at the nor’west, where ’twas gettin’ all 
clear sky. The minister looked puzzled enough, 
Dick Will said, but he thanked him kindly. 

‘*Dave fussed round on top of the load for a 
while, pickin’ up a little hay at a time and 
shakin’ more’n half of it off the fork again, 
like company to supper. Fin’ly he says, says 

| he, ‘If it should come up a shower,’ says he, 
| ‘I’m ’fraid Mr. Gallup might get wet standin’ 
| round, and—and ketch cold.’ 

‘** Keteh your grandmother!’ says Dick 
Will. ‘Ain’t here the barn! Tell Mr. Gallup 
that story ’bout old Marcus Hunt’s oats that 
you was tellin’ at the store the other night,’ 
says he, raisin’ his voice ’cause he thought the 
minister was goin’ to start for the house. 

** ‘Oh, I’ve forgot it,’ says Dave, fidgetin’. 

** ‘No, you ain’t. You’re bashful,’ says Dick 
Will. ‘Go ahead.’ 

‘*Well, the minister was walkin’ towards the 
cart with his hand behind his ear,so Dave swal- 
lered two or three times and put down his fork. 

“It seems that years ago, when old Marcus 
was up in the north part of the state on one of 
his peddlin’ trips, he fell in with a shoemaker. 
They traveled along together for part of a day 
and put up at the same tavern overnight. Jest 
before goin’ to bed old Marcus went out to 
the barn to see to his horse and found what 
felt like a bag of oats in the other feller’s 
wagon. He untied the bag and put his hand 
in and emptied out a good feed for his horse. 
In the mornin’, when he went out to the barn, 
he found the other feller there ahead of him, 
lookin’ kinder peculiar. He wa’n’t long seein’ 
why. He’d poured out a good full measure 
of boot pegs the night before, and his horse 
hadn’t seemed to relish ’em. 

‘* Well, Dave told the story; but he didn’t 
tell it so well as he’d told it the time before, 
Dick Will said, and he told it slower. But the 
minister laughed. 

‘+ © *¢ Honesty is the best policy,’’ ’ says Dick 
Will as Dave picked up his fork again. ‘That’s 
what we used to write in our copy books when 
we was shavers—‘*‘ Honesty is the best policy.’’ 
Hello! What’s this?’ 

‘*Dick Will said he stuck his fork down 
kinder careless, and there was a big beller 
right under his feet. 

** He scraped away the hay, and up come 
Ezry, Dave’s oldest boy, a big, strappin’ feller 
that would weigh consider’ble over two hun- 
derd. Right at his heels come Lommydoo. He 
was the next oldest, remember, and pretty near 
as heavy’s his brother. 

**There wa’n’t much said for a minute, and 
the two boys stood there lookin’ pretty sheep- 
faced. 

‘*Fin’ly Dick Will turned to the minister. 
‘Well, Mr. Gallup,’ says he, ‘I suppose Mr. 
Stevens must of been readin’ the Good Book 
where it says ‘‘all flesh is grass.’’ Shall I piteh 
’em in with the rest of it?’ 

**And Dick Will said he guessed he could of 
done it, for the boys were limp’s a rag. 

‘*Then Dave spoke up. ‘ ’T-t-t-twas a mis- 
take,’ says he, stutterin’. ‘They—they must of 
crawled in somehow and gone to sleep.’ 

‘¢¢ Twas a triflin’ error that was goin’ to 
be wuth the price of quarter of a ton of hay 
to Mr. Gallup, though,’ says Dick Will in an 
even voice. 

**Mr. Gallup was white’s a sheet, Dick Will 
said, and looked as if the bottom had pretty 
much dropped out of things gen’rally, Dave 
bein’ a member of his church, and all that. 
Fin’ly he says, says he, ‘Mr. Stevens, if you 
will come into the house, we will engage in 
prayer.’ 

** Dave started down so willin’ that Dick 
Will asked the minister if he’d objeck to wait- 
in’ a few minutes till they’d finished unloadin’. 
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He didn’t know how much more truck they 
might find in the cart. But that was all. 

‘‘When they had pitched in the last forkful 
of hay and shut the door, Mr. Gallup motioned 
to the boys to foller, and he and their father 
started for the house. 

‘* But the boys hung back, as you might 
s’pose. Neither one of ’em wanted to make the 
first move, so fin’ly Dick Will says to ’em, 
‘If you ain’t in any pressin’ hurry, boys, I 
reckon you may’s well go up to the store with 
me first as last and be weighed. I’m afraid the 
minister’ll get so concerned for your souls that 
he’ll forget all about he’s payin’ at the rate of 
twenty dollars a ton for your avvydepoiz.’ 

‘“So they went along, kinder hangin’ their 
heads, up to Deacon Sisson’s store. 

‘‘When they got inside, Ezry—the oldest one 
—straightened up, Dick Will said, and tried to 
act natural and ’sif he’d come of his own 
accord, and says he to Deacon Sisson, ‘Me’n’ 
Lommy’s been weighed sep’rate a good many 





times, Mr. Sisson, but we’ve always been sorter 
curious to know how much we’d weigh to- 
gether.’ 

‘**Ain’t you never added up?’ says Deacon 
Sisson. 

*tAnd Dick Will said he’d be blowed if Ezry 
didn’t tell him they’d never thought of that! 

‘* Well, their united weight come to four 
hunderd and forty-seven pound, Dick Will said, 
and after he’d set it down in his memorandium 
book he took ’em back to the prayer meetin’. 

‘*You know Dick Will wa’n’t a great 
churchgoer, but he’s as honest a man as there 
is in town. He said Dave was on his knees 
when he went into the room, so he jest touched 
him on the shoulder and said he was sorry to 
disturb him, but he thought mebbe he’d like 
to know how much to deduct from that hay. 
Then he laid the piece of paper on the chair 
seat and come out. 

‘Dick Will said that Dave never would speak 
to him on the street from that day on, and 


A LITTLE MORE 


BOVE the hum of conversation on 
A fifth floor of Whiton’s, Limited, 


at last sounded the low, musi- 
cal alarm of the big gongs, 
telling that it was quarter 
past five o’clock, and only 
fifteen minutes from closing 
time. Harriet Soames 
could not remember ever having been so 

glad to hear the sound. She was tired, 
woefully tired. 

There had been a special ‘‘closing out’’ 
sale in her department that day, and from 
seven o’clock in the morning until now 
she had not had a chance to sit down 
except during her hurried luncheon. Prob- 
ably the other girls in the counter-lined 
square where she worked—Infants’ Un- 
derwear, Dept. C 329—were as tired as 
she was. 

Mechanically she got out from their 
hiding places the long strips of cotton to 
cover the goods and counters for the 
night. The crowds seemed to melt away, 
and the sudden silence was soothing after 
the nerve-wracking hurry and clamor of 
business hours. Then the gongs started 
again. It was closing time, and she was 
free. 

Already late, she was almost limping 
through the narrow passage between the 
counters when she saw Miss Fuller, who 
had recently been promoted from Kitchen 
Utensils, Dept. 191, standing in her corner 
disconsolately surveying a huge pile of 
‘extras’? that a boy had just dumped in 
front of her. 

Harriet took in the situation at a glance. 

‘*Tt’s just too bad,’’ she said. ‘‘That 
Joe ought to be reported. Mr. Whiton 
made a rule that extras were to come up 
at noon, so as to give us a chance to 
get them sorted and ready for display in 
the morning without doing overtime. ’’ 

‘*Oh, you mustn’t, you really mustn’t!’’ 
remonstrated the other when she saw 
Harriet draw up a stool and begin hur- 


| to devote part of her one free day—Sunday— 
to teaching a class of boys at St. Paul’s. They 
had enabled her to-night to help Miss Fuller 
cheerfully after her own wearisome day. 

She had come to the city two years before 
under the spur of necessity. When her brother 
was killed in the railway wreck it left her 

the mainstay of her mother 
and her sister, Jessie, who 
was still at school. To 
meet the occasion, she had 

managed to get the 





























riedly snipping the cords on the bundles. 

But Harriet was smilingly determined. 

‘*T’ll open them, and you put them to- 
gether by sizes,—these silk and wool ones 
by colors, —and then we’ll put them away ; 
and it will all be done in no time,’’ she 
said pleasantly, trying to forget her aching 
back. 

Before they had finished, the multitude 
of whistles and bells throughout the city 
proclaimed that six o’clock had come. 

By the time she was ready for the street 
the cars were full, and Harriet had to 
wait several minutes for one. Across the 
street on the second floor she could see 
the private office of T. W. Rea, importer 
of tea and spices. Through the plate-glass 
windows she could see Mr. Rea himself, a 
portly, important -looking person, seated at 
a flat-topped mahogany desk. His private sec- 
retary, a young woman quietly and tastefully 
dressed, moved about the room in a leisurely 
way but with evident purpose and efficiency. 

Harriet’s car came at last and carried her 
away from the spot, but the sight she had just 
seen remained persistently with her. The 
young woman in Rea’s office possessed all that 
Harriet had been working more than a year 
to attain. 

For most of the three-mile trip to the little 
room that she called home Harriet had to 
stand. That was part of the payment for stay- 
ing to help Miss Fuller. The other part of the 
payment was a secret gladness that she had 
not fallen short of what she termed her ‘‘phi- 
losophy of life.’’ That philosophy could be 
summed up in the words, ‘‘Do a little more. ’’ 
She had caught them from a card that Mr. 
Whiton presented to each new employee of the 
store. They caused her to work twenty min- 
utes longer each night at her shorthand, which 
she was learning by herself. They brought her 
to her counter a few minutes before any of 
the other girls arrived. They encouraged her 


WITH AN UNMISTAKABLE 
SINKING OF THE HEART, 
SHE SOUGHT A CHAIR IN THE 
BACK OF THE ROOM 
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place at Whiton’s, and through thick and 
thin she had stood grimly to her task. 

But the work was telling on her. Be- 
sides, her wages now scarcely sufficed to 
meet her own expenses and the additional 
needs at home, for everything was getting 
dearer. In the store she was merely a cog in 
the great machine. If the cog broke, a thou- 
sand others were ready to take her place. 

When she got to her tiny third-floor bedroom, 
she threw herself on her bed in complete ex- 
haustion. She closed her eyes that she might 
not see the green wall paper with its meaning- 
less red scrolls and figures, the cracked water 
jug of white stoneware, the cheap mirror, and 
the threadbare strip of carpet from the door 
to the window. 

She lay until she heard the bells at half past 
seven chiming from. the cathedral downtown. 
When her meagre supper was over, she debated 
whether to go to bed immediately or to spend 
the evening with her shorthand and type- 
writing. 

‘*Tt’s ‘a little more,’ ’’ she said to herself, 
‘tand therefore perhaps I’d better do it—though 
just now it feels like a good deal more. ’’ 





Her typewriter was a battered, old-fashioned 











’twa’n’t long before the hull fam’ly moved 
away. West, I believe; nobody seems to know 
jest what become of ’em.’’ 

Mr. Tubbs drew out his handkerchief. 

‘*It takes Dick Will to tell it, though, as I 
said,’’ he concluded modestly after a pause, 
during which Col. Mellvain had gathered up 
the slack reins and touched the horse with the 
whip. ‘‘He can set off a story better’n any 
man I ever heard. He jest about brought down 
the house when he took off Ezry in the store.’’ 

The colonel laughed. ‘‘Richard William’s a 
good fellow. I wonder he could hold on to it 
so long, though,’’ he said. ‘‘Strange I don’t 
remember more about those Stevenses!’’ 

_‘tAs I say, ’twas when you was away that 
Dave was most flourishin’.’’ ; 

Mr. Tubbs pulled his hat to the front of his 
head and felt for his stick. 

‘*Well, I believe this is my res’dence, colo- 
nel,’’ he said as they reached a small, shingled 
house. ‘‘I’m much obliged for your kindness. ’’ 





‘*Not at all. Not at all,’’ returned the colo- 
nel, lifting his finger to his hat with the stiff 
courtliness that he never omitted toward any 
man, woman or child in the village. ‘‘I’m glad 
I happened along.’’ 

He waited while Mr. Tubbs clambered labo- 
riously out into the road, then carefully turned 
his horse about, cramping the wheel unskill- 
fully. Just before starting on he bent round 
the side of the carriage and looked back. 

‘Tf I had known, though, that you were 
going to vote the Democratic ticket to-morrow, 
Mr. Tubbs, I’m not sure that I should have 
asked you to get in.’’ 

And John Tubbs, standing in the path, lean- 
ing on his cane and chewing a piece of grass 
that he had picked up, laughed and called back : 

‘*T dassay, colonel, I dassay. And if I hadn’t 
s’posed you had experienced a change of heart 
yourself, I don’t know’s I should ’a’ felt ’sif 
I could ’a’ rode with you. Well, mebbe I’1] see 
you to-morrer mornin’ at the polls. ’’ 


By Eleanor Ford Hay 


machine, and only about half of the letters 
would print; but it had cost her the savings 
of three weeks and the price of a badly needed 
pair of shoes. 

Finally, when she put out her light and 
crawled into bed, she put herself to sleep as 
usual by translating mentally into shorthand. 

In just a month the great event for which 
she was preparing was to take place. The oldest 
business college in the city was holding a spe- 
cial examination in shorthand and ty pewriting. 
The tests were to be severe, but the prizes 
were high, especially the first three, which were 
gold and silver medals; the next twelve who 
came up to a certain standafd would receive 
certificates of proficiency that would secure for 
them places in offices where expert work was 
required. Harriet had determined some time 
before to enter the competition, though she 

knew how badly she was handicapped 
by not having some one to dictate to her, 
and by the almost useless typewriter on 
which she practiced. In order to give dis- 
tinction to the occasion, three of the big 
business men of the city had been invited 
to take part in the dictation and to be 
present at the awarding of the prizes, 
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During that month Harriet worked as she 
had never worked before. The old typewriter 
was discarded in favor of a new one that she 
rénted_ for a month, though the expense fright- 
ened her. The most difficult and technical 
matter that she could find to write in shorthand 
and transcribe on her machine became her 
constant thought. Every moment that she had 
free from the store she spent with her pencil. 

At last the exciting day came. Fifty - two 
candidates were taking the tests. They were 
assembled that August morning in the main 
room of the college. Against the walls and 
down the centre of the room were the little 
tables with their typewriters. On the platform 
sat Mr. Roughton, the motor-car man, Mr. 
McKenzie, vice president of Whiton’s, and Mr. 
Rea, whose office symbolized all of Harriet’s 
ambitions. 

There was to be graded dictation of four 
sorts. The first was one hundred and eighty 
words a minute for seven minutes, the second 








was two hundred words for twelve minutes, 
and the third, one hundred and forty words 
for five minutes. Then the honorary examiners 
were to read a piece of technical matter of 
their own selection at any speed they pleased. 
Then the whole was to be transcribed on the 
machines. 

Harriet was extremely nervous when at last 
Mr. Buckley explained the conditions of the 
contest. But when he began to read the first 
dictation at one hundred and eighty words a 
minute, she fell under the spell of following 
him with her pencil and was soon too absorbed 
to think of herself. One hundred and eighty 
words a minute is pretty fast dictating, but 
she managed fairly well, as the matter was not 
technical. In the two-hundred-word passage, 
a really severe test, she found herself almost 
entirely unable to follow. The third piece con- 
sisted mostly of puzzling and unusual outlines. 

Then Mr. Rea arose. 

‘*T have been asked to dictate to you some 
technical business matter; so I shall read a 
letter of instruction sent from our office last 
week to one of our agencies in Ceylon.’’ 

He began to read in an ordinary conversa- 
tional tone. This was a relief indeed—nothing 
like what they had expected. True, there were 
new words in abundance, but he read so clearly 
that everyone could understand them. When 
he had finished, he and his associates went 
out, and the contestants were left to make their 
transcripts. These would be examined and 
marked, and the results posted a week later. 

Slowly the days passed. Harriet had no 
means of judging how she had done in com- 
parison with the others, for, while the rest had 
remained to compare notes after the examina- 
tion, she had had to flee back to the store. If 
she failed, she knew it would be on the two- 
hundred-word test. At last the day came when 
she could say, ‘‘Well, to-morrow will tell the 
tale. ’’ 

That night she went as usual to the mid- 
week service at St. Paul’s. She had not 
allowed her study to interfere with her going 
to church, and she was glad, now, that she 
had kept up the custom during all the weeks 
of her struggle. The minister had announced 
that he would speak on ‘‘The 154th Fish.”’ 
Many had wondered, and Harriet among them, 
what he could possibly mean. It turned out to 
be her ‘‘philosophy’’ as found in the Bible. 

Jesus stood on the shore while his disciples 
fished, as they had done all night. They had 
caught nothing. Then at his direction they 
cast the net on the right side of the ship, and 
it was soon filled with ‘‘great fishes, an hun- 
dred and fifty and three.’’ Yet, for all they had 
caught such an unexpected abundance, when 
they came to the shore where the Master was 
standing they found a ‘‘fire of coals there, 
and fish laid thereon.’’ That was the 154th. 

“It was always Jesus’ way to give more 
than men expected or hoped for. The paralytic 
was not only healed, but more: he had his sins 
forgiven. God has given us not only food, but 
beauty as well; not only grain, but flowers, 
too. Let us not be content with doing merely 
our duty. Let our service abound with love. 
The Psalmist said not simply, ‘My cup is 
filled,’ but, ‘My cup runneth over.’ Let us 
give the little extra touch that makes the good 
deed also the gracious deed, for that makes 
obedience a joy.’’ 

Harriet had never before fully seen the 
religious bearings of what had come to be the 
fundamental principle of her life. At first she 
had taken it merely as one of the ‘‘guides to 
success.’’ But now it came to her with a thrill 
of emotion that, after all, her rule of conduct 
was one of the fundamental principles of Chris- 
tian action. 

The next morning she again asked for 4 
half day off and at ten o’clock reached the 
room where the results of the examination 
were posted. Seemingly all of the candidates 
were already there, together with many of 
their friends. On the door was tacked the list. 
Her eyes rapidly scanned it—the first three, 
who would get the medals; the next twelve, 
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to whom the coveted certificates would .be 
awarded; and then the first on the list of 
those who had failed—her own name. With 
a sudden, unconquerable blur before her 
eyes and with an unmistakable sinking of 
the heart, she sought a chair in the back 
of the room. ‘ 

Mr. Buckley formally explained again the 
terms of the contest, and read with solemn 
emphasis the names of the prize winners. 

‘* Most of the contestants, ’’ he added, ‘‘have 
failed on the speed test, the two-hundred- 
word dictation. I will now call upon Mr. Rea 
to present the medals and certificates. ’’ 

Mr. Rea rose and took his place at the 
front of the platform. 

‘‘With your permission, Mr. Buckley,’’ he 
began after the prizes had been given and the 
winners heartily applauded, ‘‘I should like to 
make a few remarks on this contest from the 
point of view of a business man. As my asso- 
ciates and I looked over these papers, we dis- 
covered that, although several did remarkably 
well on the speed test, only ten spelled ‘quintal’ 
correctly, in the letter that I read. The rest 
spelled it ‘quintle.’ Only two spelled ‘tierce’ 
correctly, and only one hit upon the proper 
form for ‘caroteel.’ It is rather strange that 
the last person also got the other two words 


in their proper form. I wish to ask a question, 


or two, Mr. Buckley.’’ 

‘*Certainly, Mr. Rea.’’ 

‘*How many of the candidates can tell me 
how much a caroteel of currants should 
weigh ?’’ 

Before Harriet had time to think of being 
nervous she found herself answering Mr. Rea’s 
question. 

‘*From five to nine hundredweights,’’ she 
said, ‘‘but the weight is supposed to average 
about seven hundred pounds. ’’ 

‘*Very good. And if I order serons of coch- 
ineal, how many pounds should there be toa 
seron?’’ 

‘tA seron may bave one hundred and forty 
pounds,’’ answered Harriet. She had a mo- 
nopoly of the answers, yet she felt the irony 
of the fact that it was she alone, an unsuccess- 
ful candidate, who knew those useless things. 

‘The weight of a tierce of coffee?’’ went on 
Mr. Rea. 

‘*The same as a caroteel.’’ 

‘*And if I order figs from Turkey, should I 
order frails?’’ 

‘“The frail is a Spanish measure. Figs from 
Malaga or Faro come in frails of thirty-two or 
fifty-six pounds. ’’ ' 

Harriet’s voice was shaky by this time, for 
all eyes were turned in her direction. 

‘*Very good again. Thank you. I congratu- 
late the winners in this contest. I think the 
results are very creditable. But if you ever 
take up work in business offices, you will learn 
that, after all, accuracy and carefulness are 
much more valuable qualities than speed. ’’ 

Mr. Rea sat down. The further proceedings 
were soon over, and the winners and losers 
and their friends began to leave. 

Harriet was among the last to reach the 
door, for she was so discouraged that she was 
in no mood to hasten either to the store or to 
her room. To her surprise, Mr. Rea seemed 
to be watching for her, and now he approached 
her. He was holding the papers that Harriet 
had handed in on the examination. 

“Miss Harriet Soames?’’ he inquired pleas- 
antly. 

Harriet bowed in acknowledgment of his 
introduction of himself. He certainly seemed 
a very diffident and modest-mannered 
person to have built up the world-wide 
business of which he was the head. 

‘*You did not get a certificate, Miss 
Soames ?’’ 

‘*No. My name is the first on the 
list of failures,’? answered Harriet 
somewhat bitterly. 

‘*Come, now, don’t be discouraged. 
You’ll succeed yet. If I’d given up 
every time I’ve had a setback, I’d 
have been in the poorhouse by now. 
You fell short in your speed, didn’t 
you? Who’s your teacher ?’’ 

“*Myself,’’ Harriet replied. 

‘‘Uh-huh! I see,’’ commented Mr. 
Rea. ‘‘ And how did you find out what 
a tierce is, or a seron, or a caroteel? 
Really, I believe you’d know how to 
buy prunes?’’ 

“T understand that prunes gener- 
ally are imported in large puncheons, ’’ 
was Harriet’s reply. 

‘Fine. How did you come to know 
these things ?’’ 

“I came on them in an old book 
of my grandfather’s accounts, and I 
learned the shorthand signs for them 
just for the practice. Then I thought 
I’d do a little more and learn what 
they meant. ’’ 

‘Thought you’d do a little more, 
eh? Is that the way you do your 
work ?’’ 

‘*That’s part of my philosophy, ’’ 
Harriet responded. 

‘*Oh! Ah! I mean, I see,’’ Mr. 
Rea said thoughtfully, not knowing 
whether to be amused or solemn at 
hearing the portentous word philoso- 
phy. ‘‘My private secretary is going 





to leave me in about a mohth. I wonder if 
you’d like to take her place? I can only give 
you —’’ And he named an amount three 





times as great as Harriet was getting at 
Whiton’s. ‘‘ But of course, if you go on as 
you’ve begun, ‘doing a little more,’ I’ll have 
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to inerease it—and then,’’ he added jocularly, 
‘*you’ll be getting pretty nearly as much as I 
do. What do you think of the proposition ?’’ 


A FLIGHT FROM PETROGRAD 


Chapter Six, in which the anarchists use 
a powerful weapon 


HE night after the refugees had 

sighted the aéroplane, young 

Comstock found himself quite un- 

able to sleep. Two months had 

passed since he was to meet his 

father at Vologda and bring the 
funds of the harvester company. What would 
the company think of his prolonged absence? 
He could imagine his father’s embarrassment 
as well as his anxiety. 

He turned and turned again and rose rest- 
lessly on his elbow. The fire was burning low, 
and at last he rose to replenish it from the 
heap of dried bark they had brought in the 
evening before. They already had burned 
huge piles of that bark, yet they had scarcely 
made a gap in the tier that loomed darkly in 
the starlight some yards to the right of the 
shed. 

In order not to waken Dermot or the others, 
he moved™ quietly. As he stooped to open the 
furnace door, he heard a sound from the direc- 
tion of the tier of bark. A wolf, he thought. 
He determined not to fire at it. Standing still, 
he listened. The wolf, if it were one, was 
evidently behind the tier; judging from the 
sounds, it was digging in the snow — digging 
and moving round fitfully. 

Suddenly he saw a gleam of light through 
chinks of the loose tier, as if some one had 
struck a match on the far side. 

The gleam brightened as he looked, and he 
began to hear the crackling of fire. Some 
one was setting the tier on fire! Turning, 
he gave Dermot a shake, then caught up the 
rifle that lay at the foot of their bunk and 
sprang toward the car. He made for the port- 
hole in front and shouted through it to Lexy, 
who, he knew, was at that end of the car. 
Instantly there came a flash and a report from 
behind the tier—then another—and another! 
Whether the shots were fired at him or at 
Dermot he did not know. The Scot had jumped 
up, confused, and was coming to the car. 

‘*Get in! Get into the car!’’ Lexy cried, 
and, leaning back in the tonneau, he unbarred 
the little rear door in the shield. That end of 
the car was out of sight from the tier, and 
Comstock and Dermot, handing their rifles to 
Lexy, crept in. Little Klarovna was crying; 
and the countess, who was terribly frightened, 
tried to turn on the lights; but Lexy stopped 
her. 

Peering through one of the slits on the side 
next.the tier, Comstock saw that the bark was 
blazing, and in its light he caught glimpses of 
severa] heads on the other side of the tier. 
Lexy was now looking out at a slit nearer the 
front of the car. 

‘*Why are you firing on us?’’ he shouted. 
‘*What do you want?’’ 

The only reply was two more shots; the 
bullets impinged on the plates near the slit. 

The outlaws would not show themselves. 
Lexy thought that their plan had been to fire 





the bark—as if it had caught accidentally from 





the furnace—and then to lie in wait. ‘They had 
hoped that the occupants of the shed would 
rush forth to extinguish the blaze, which would 


enable the attackers to shoot them down with- | 


out risk to themselves. © 

Some moments passed. Lexy told his mother 
to sit low down in the tonneau below the slits 
and to keep Klarovna there. Suddenly Dermot, 
who was peering out at one of the apertures 
on the other side of the car, caught glimpses 
of the intruders stealing round the far end of 
the shed beyond the furnace. They appeared 
to be piling armfuls of bark there. It was 
not easy to aim in the shadows on that side; 
and, moreover, the furnace was in the way. 
At Dermot’s call Lexy moved to that side of 
the car, and they thrust out their rifles; but 
before they had time to shoot fire blazed up. 

‘*They mean to drive us out!’’ 
Lexy muttered. ‘‘They mean to 
burn the shed over our heads!’’ 

‘*There’s so much snow on the 
roof that the shed won’t burn,’’ 
Dermot replied, but the tone of 
his voice showed that he was 
badly worried. 

The great bark tier on the other 
side was now blazing fiercely. 
Unfortunately, they had kept the 
snow cleared from the top of it, 
and, although the tier was twenty 
yards or more away from where 
the car stood, the heat had already 
warmed the plates of the shield. 

‘**See if you can start the motor, 
Dermot,’’ Lexy said. ‘‘We may 
need to move.’’ 

‘* But there’s no water in the 
radiator!’? Dermot whispered. 


‘*Never mind that!’’ Lexy replied. ‘‘See if | 


you can start.’’ 

The engine had not been run for weeks; but 
Dermot hastily set to work. 

The metal plates of the car were heating at 
an alarming rate. Within a few minutes the 
side near the tier of bark became too hot to 
touch, and the air inside the car was getting 
unbearably warm. Sudden apprehension beset 
the party lest they should be roasted alive 
within that box of metal! The huge pile of 
bark was now a volcano of radiant heat. Der- 
mot continued to work with feverish haste, 
but as yet the self-starter had failed to re- 
spond. \ 

‘*What do you think ?’”? Comstock asked him. 
‘*We can’t stand this long!’’ 

‘‘T dinna ken,’’ Dermot replied doggedly. 
‘*T’m doin’ my best!’’ 

**Ts your rifle full charged ?’’ Lexy muttered 
to Comstock. ‘‘We may have to jump out and 
fight. ? 

‘* But those scoundrels are watching; they’ll 
be sure to get us!’’ Comstock replied desper- 
ately. 

**T know, but —’’ 

At that moment the motor suddenly revolved, 
and with a jerk the car started to move back- 
ward out of the shed. The snow in front of 
the shed had during the past weeks been pretty 
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well trodden down, and Dermot backed the 
car toward a pile of timber fifty or sixty yards 
away. 

Lexy was peering out. ‘‘ Stay where you 
are,’’ he said. ‘‘We’re out of the direct heat 
from the fire, and our rear is covered by the 
timber pile. ’’ 

Comstock peered out past the barrel of the 
machine gun at the front of the shield. The 
far end of the shed was burning slowly, and 
behind it he could see nine or ten of their 
assailants standing there with guns in their 
hands. 

‘*Lexy, here’s your chance at them!’’ Com- 
stock cried. ‘‘Let them have it.’’ 

The former cadet sprang to look 
out, then glanced along the barrel 
of the gun and gave the lever a 
turn. A staccato of sharp reports 
broke above the roar and crackle 
of the flames. 

‘*Tt’s too close! There isn’t room 
to spray them!’’ Lexy muttered, 
hauling back the gun and peering 
out again. ‘‘ But they’ve bolted. ’’ 

For half an hour Dermot sat 
at the wheel ready to start and 
turn in any way that seemed best, 
but their assailants did not show 
themselves again. After it grew 
“light, Lexy and Comstock, with 
rifles ready, got out cautiously to 
explore. The outlaws’ tracks at 
the rear of the shed showed that 
the men had decamped immedi- 
ately after that one volley from 
the machine gun. The end of the shed was still 
smouldering, but, though somewhat scorched, 
the structure was not consumed. Dermot 
backed the car beneath it again; and the fugi- 
tives prepared breakfast over the old furnace. 

It had been a fortunate escape. 

‘*We haven’t so much as a2 scratch!’’ Lexy 
exclaimed. 

Comstock thought that the gang would 
make another attack, probably by night. 
Both he and Lexy thought that the outlaws 
had planned from the first to rob them. The 
greatest danger to the little party was that of 
being fired on from among the trees. After 
talking their situation over, the young fellows 
set to work and, using the hewn railway ties 
from the nearest tiers, built a kind of solid 
fence round the shed and the car. They worked 
hard until late in the evening and raised this 
defensive breastwork to a height of six feet; 
they left only one narrow entrance, which they 
eould block at night. For several weeks before 
the attack they had given up standing guard, 
but now they resumed the precaution, and one 
of them watched constantly. They meant to 
run no chances of being surprised again. 

Comstock made it a rule on every fair day 
to take a rifle and to make a circuit through 
the woods, to ascertain by the tracks whether 
any of their dangerous neighbors had been 
scouting in the vicinity. Apparently 
none of the outlaws had ventured near 
again. 

Much to Lexy’s anxiety, the count- 
ess had fallen ill of a severe cold and 
cough. They did what they could for 
her, which was little. 

On the 6th of March—as nearly as 
they had been able to keep dates— 
the snow was still four feet deep in 
the forest; but three days afterwards 
a great change occurred. There had 
been dark, cloudy weather for several 
days; now a copious rainstorm came 
on, which continued for sixty hours. 
The temperature rose higher and 
higher. Flocks of geese and ducks 
were heard flying overhead by night, 
going northward. At the end of three 
days no more than eight inches of 
Snow were left; but there was much 
water everywhere. Colder weather 
followed the next day, and what was 
left of the snow froze. Dermot was 
out stamping on it early the following 
morning. 

‘“*Do you think it possible for us 
to get away from here?’’ Comstock 
asked him. 

‘*Aweel, I canna promise ye,’’ he 
replied. *‘‘ But I think she wud do it. 
We have a hunder and fifty litres of 
oil,’’ he added. 

They were all anxious to set off and 
after a brief consultation agreed to 
hazard the journey. So an hour later 
the car, with its fugitives huddled in- 
side, was slowly making its way along 
the road by which they had reached the 
lumberyard three long months before. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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as its coat of arms. It bears an unfinished 
pyramid as an emblem of the republic and the 
motto, Annuit coeptis novus ordo seclorum. 
| 








FACT AND COMMENT 


E careful what you hate and what you 
praise. The son learns from his father 
what to admire and what to despise. 


You’re Busy? Chipmunks darting in and out 
The Wall are Busy, too—but what about? 


HE best provider is not the man who pro- 
vides lavishly for the moment, but he who 
also provides for old age and a rainy day. 
MONG the many new kinds of money that 
have come as a result of the war light, 
clean, inexpensive porcelain coins, if experi- 
ments in making them are so successful as to 
warrant a large issue, will be perhaps the most 
convenient. A porcelain factory in Dresden, 
at the suggestion of the Ministry of Finance, 
is investigating methods of making large quan- 
tities of two-mark and five-mark ‘‘chinas.’’ 
OR a long time a quiet attempt has been 
making to raise money for the purchase 
of Monticello, the beautiful estate of Thomas 
Jefferson, as a national monument. It is now 
announced that the fund will probably be 
complete within two or three months, when 
the nation will come into possession of a me- 
morial that will keep alive the memory of the 
author of the Declaration of Independence. 
T is a good suggestion that the highway 
between Boston and Provincetown be named 
the Pilgrim Highway, and that markers be 
placed along the road to point places of historic 
interest. What a relief it would be, and what 
a benefit, to young people especially, if bill- 
boards on all our country roads could be re- 
placed by informing historical signboards that 
should preserve the memory of incidents of 
local interest! 
T was a happy thought to clear spaces in 
the national forests for camping grounds, 
and to build fireplaces and garbage pits. How 
much they have been appreciated can be judged 
from the faet that the three hundred and fifty 
camping places so established in Washington 
and Oregon were used this year by almost 
350,000 people, who have thus become better 
acquainted with the beauties of their region 
and have learned to respect the forest rights 
and to leave things as they find them. 
HE fact that in the United States of 
America there are on an average five fires 
in schools every day indicates that a great 
many people need to be taught so forcefully 
that they will never forget it that certain kinds 
of carelessness actually are criminal. But, be- 
sides striving to lower the number of such 
fires, every community should be absolutely 
sure that its own schoolhouses are so designed 
and protected that no fire, if a fire does occur, 
can convert any one of them into a death 
trap. 
HE Dutch wine merchant, Henri Naun- 
dorff, who represents himself to be a 
descendant of Louis X VI, Marie Antoinette’s 
son, is the latest of the long line of historical 
pretenders who have furnished plots for innu- 
merable historical romances. He has submitted 
to President Wilson his claims to the ‘‘throne 
of France’’ and has demanded an. immediate 
reply. Royal pretenders are a fascinating theme 
for story-tellers. In years to come what tales 
will be written about descendants of the royal 
families that the great war has overthrown! 
In the fall of the Hapsburgs and the Hohen- 
zollerns, the mysterious and tragic doom of the 
Romanoffs, the extraordinary careers of polit- 
ical meteors like Kerensky, recent years have 
stored up such a treasure of political romance 
as few periods in the history of the world can 
equal. 
HEN the thirteen colonies became a re- 
public, national seals were impressed on 
two sides of pieces of wax in a form similar to 
that of coins and hung from state papers by 
ribbons. Regarding that as clumsy, we soon 
abandoned the pendant seal and stamped the 
obverse directly upon the document. Most 
people have forgotten that our seal had ever 
had two faces. Now, more than a hundred 
and twenty-five years later, the National 
Community Board, which is establishing clubs 
to train Americans for better citizenship, has 
adopted the reverse of the old national seal 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


| JT is now nine months since the League of 
| if Nations, provided for in the peace treaty, 

was Officially constituted. During all that 
| time the Council of the League has been in 
| existence and ready to perform its functions. 
The assembly of the League has been called 
to meet in November at Geneva. Some forty 
nations have given in their adherence to the 
organization ; China and the United States are 
the only nations of importance that are eli- 
gible for membership and that still remain 
outside. It is interesting to consider what the 
League has actually- accomplished so far, and 
what are the prospects for the future. 

In the field of international politics, and as 
an agency for preventing war, the League has 
disappointed those who expected it to exercise 
real authority from the very beginning. Persia 
appealed to the Council to protect it against 
the Bolshevik invasion from Russia, but it 
does not appear that the Council was able to 
take any action that relieved the situation. 
Poland and Russia have been fighting for 
several months, and the League has done 
nothing to put an end to that war or to the 
other conflicts that are going on in the Near 
East. 

But it must be remembered that Russia and 
Turkey are not members of the League, and 
that the present Russian government in par- 
ticular condemns and defies it. No action that 
the League could take would be binding on 
Russia, and no influence it could exert would 
have any effect at Moscow. The only way it 
could assert itself would be by force of arms, 
and the constitution of the League makes the 
use of force a last resort, by no means easy of 
application. Great Britain was in no position 
to take up arms, for the Labor party, deter- 
mined that England should not fight openly 
against the soviet government, threatened a 
general strike if anything of the kind were 
attempted. With Great Britain’s help out of 
the question, and with the United States not 
even a member, the League had neither the 
prestige nor the available strength to take 
extreme measures. Unless the two great Eng- 
lish-speaking nations become full and depend- 
able members of the League it cannot hope 
for a long or a useful life; while they hold 
aloof or are prevented by any cause from 
active support of the League that institution 
must be a rather dubious experiment. 

But, though the League has done little to 
settle the pressing political and military issues 
of the time, it has not been idle. It has organ- 
ized a secretarial staff of about a hundred 
trained men, which is hard at work collecting 
and arranging material that will be needed 
when the League is ready to take up the defi- 
nition of new international relationships. It 
has appointed a very remarkable committee 
that has drawn up complete plans for a High 
Court of International Justice, and it has also 
selected committees to draw up plans for dis- 
armament, for international organization of 
health work and for the government of transit 
on railways and rivers that traverse various 
countries, It has distributed a number of man- 
dates—with what degree of wisdom the future 
will discover—and it has constituted a confer- 
ence that has under consideration the difficult 
problems of present-day international finance. 

On the whole, the League as an instrument 
of politics, as a council of world government, 
has so far been of little value; and its future 
success in that réle will depend on the willing- 
ness of the United States to come in, and on 
the restoration of a-decent degree of mutual 
confidence between France and Great Britain 
on the one hand and Germany and Russia 
on the other. As an institution for investigat- 
ing and considering the conditions that the 
nations of the world face to-day and for mak- 
ing useful recommendations toward improving 
those conditions the League has already done 
much to justify itself. 


oe: 


A PLENTIFUL HARVEST 


HE ordinary man who buys a daily 

paper probably seldom or never reads 

that portion of the news which touches 
most closely his comfort and prosperity; 
namely, the crop reports. Every month the 
government issues a forecast, based upon re- 
ports from a great number of trustworthy and 
widely distributed observers; as the harvest 
season approaches, and as the forecasts are 
modified to meet new conditions of sun and 








rain and insect pests, the predictions approach 
nearer and nearer to the truth, until, in 
September, a report appears that is almost 
entirely trustworthy. 

The September report for this year is all that 
anyone could hope for. Although the total 
wheat harvest may fall somewhat short of the 
rosy prediction of midsummer, the present 
outlook is for a crop of 770,000,000 bushels, 
which will give us enough for our own use 
and still leave a considerable surplus for export. 

In other crops the outlook is still more cheer- 
ing. Corn, of which we raised last year 2,917, - 
000,000 bushels, will go this year above the 
three-billion mark; and our harvest of oats 
will surpass that of last year by 200,000,000 
bushels. Barley will field some 20,000,000 


| bushels more than last year, and potatoes are 


reckoned at 413,000,000 bushels as compared 
with 358,000,000 a year ago. Of hay we shall 
have almost 7,000,000 tons more than the 
usual yield, and of apples 75,000,000 more 
bushels than last year. The rice crop, too, is 
larger than that of 1919. 

In all the great staples, therefore, we are 
blessed in barn and bin, and when Thanks- 
giving comes we shall have even more reason 
than usual for expressing our gratitude to the 
Giver of every good and perfect gift. 


o 8 : 
IN AND OUT OF SEASON 


‘WF there were twelve Augusts in the year,’’ 
I said the harassed manager of a big city 
store, ‘tI could let all my employees take 
their holiday in that month. As there is but 
one, this is unfortunately impossible.’’ ‘‘ If 
there were twelve Junes in the year,’’ said 
the manager of a company that conducts 
tourists ‘‘ personally ’’ and in great comfort 
over Europe, ‘‘I could take all my patrons to 
London and Paris in that month. As there is 
but one, this is unfortunately impossible. ’’ 

Now, why is the imitative instinct so strong 
in men and women? What is this perverted 
gregariousness that drives us in herds along 
the paths of pleasure? August is an unfriendly 
and intemperate month, spend it where we 
may. Foggy by the sea, muggy in the moun- 
tains, hot everywhere, its natural discomforts 
are intensified when we share them with 
throngs of our suffering fellow creatures. Trav- 
eling is congested for four weeks, and unfortu- 
nates may be heard in every station, pleading 
in vain for a sleeping berth. Trunks stray 
wildly over the country, or are lost in some 
mad welter of luggage. Landlords grow in- 
hospitable, prices are pushed up to the top 
notch, overdriven waiters fail to provide us 
with food, motor cars multiply like the plagues 
of Egypt, and the rest we had hoped to enjoy 
becomes a bewildered and feverish activity. 

Yet the world is wide, and, if everyone did 
not want to do the same thing at the same 
time, there would be room and to spare for all 
of us. What is the unwritten law which ordains 
that the inhabitants of Philadelphia and of 
near-by towns should spend Easter Sunday at 
Atlantic City? For one day in the year, seven 
miles of the broadest board walk in the world 
cannot accommodate the crowds that surge 
slowly up and down in a dense and dreadful 
mass.. Looked at merely as a curious and 
unjustifiable custom, the origin of which has 
been forgotten, this yearly.exodus invites at- 
tention. But that rational (or even irrational) 
human beings should spend their time, strength 
and money (it takes a great deal of money) in 
battling for a few feet of board walk, and 
breathing an air that no sea can purify, is 
as amazing in our day as that the Hindus 
should once have sought to be pressed to death 
in the parade of Juggernaut. 

A great reward lies in wait for those holiday 
seekers who are single-minded in their pursuit 
of nature; who do not charge at her in solid 
ranks, before the dust and noise of whose 
coming she veils her secret charms, but ap- 
proach her in the spirit of comradeship. Horace 
Walpole said that the regrettable thing about 
the country is that neighbors grow there. Even 
this wise worldling knew that nature gives 
her best in those sweet and careless hours 
when we have leisure to look at her, and silence 
in which to listen to her voice. 


ed 


THE FARM WOOD LOT 


EVER before has lumber been so high 
N as it is now. In the last few years the 

prices of those kinds that are in most 
demand and commonest use have doubled, 
trebled and in some cases quadrupled. Not 
only is that true of white pine, spruce, hem- 
lock, cypress and Southern pine,—the woods 
that enter most largely into ordinary building 





eonstruction,— but it is equally true of the 
hard woods, oak, maple, red and white birch, 
beech and gumwood, which go chiefly into 
furniture and flooring, and white oak, hickory, 
white ash, whitewood and basswood, which 
are the basis of the carriage and agricultural- 
implement industries. 

The results come home to every one of us; 
not merely to those who build, but also to 
those of us who buy a wheelbarrow or a garden 
rake or a set of bedroom furniture or a wagon 
or anything else that is made in part of wood. 

Many causes contribute to the high price, 
but the most serious cause is the scarcity of 
the raw material of lumber, which is forest 
trees. The New England States, which in the 
past have furnished lumber for half the coun- 
try, are no longer self-supporting in the amount 
that they produce; and the Lake States, once 
the greatest producers on the continent, are 
now obliged to import lumber for their own 
use. The Pacific Coast is now the only great 
timber reservoir left in the United States, and 
many of our most useful woods do not grow 
there. We are reaping the consequences of our 
shortsighted and wasteful logging methods. 

The remedy calls for something that is far 
too uncommon here in America; that is imag- 
ination. There is hardly a farm in the whole 
country that has not some corner, some rocky 
hillside or pasture or ravine, that cannot be 
used for crops but would grow trees; and there 
is no farmer that cannot find time to plant a 
few, or give encouragement to those that nature 
has planted. The trouble is that it takes from 
thirty to a hundréd years for a tree to grow 
big enough for merchantable lumber, and so it 
** doesn’t pay’’ to plant trees or to care for 
young ones already planted. There is where 
imagination is wanted—to look forward a 
hundred years and to see with the moral 
and philanthropic eye rather than with the 
screwed-up, squinting financial eye. We need 
men with vision to see an investment for their 
children’s children and a gift to the America 
of the future. 

But even the unimaginative man can do 
something, if he owns a bit of forest land or 
even a farm wood lot. First of all, he can guard 
it from fire, the worst enemy of our forests 
now as always. He can also do a little valuable 
forestry work himself by removing dead timber 
and undesirable trees, to give the more useful 
varieties a better chance. Most important of 
all, he can refuse to sell his wood lot or the 
stumpage to that pest of the countryside, the 
local speculator in woodlands and timber, who 
cares nothing for beauty, nothing for the future, 
but puts in his portable mill and cuts every- 
thing clean, to the last stick of cordwood. 

The supply and the price of lumber are not, 
of course, wholly in the keeping of the farm- 
ers, but the amount of timber now growing on 
land owned by farmers is in the aggregate very 
large; and their course, if it is wise and con- 
servative, will in time be of enormous value to 
the country. - ¢°e 


WANTED — A NEW ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR 


LMOST everyone who ever studied Eng- 
A lish grammar has been puzzled -by the 
difficulties that surround the subject. 
The language itself is simple in structure, but 
the rules that apparently govern its use are 
astonishingly complex, and often, to the inquir- 
ing mind, bear dubious relation to the forms 
and idioms of our daily speech. 

The reason is that English grammar is a 
deliberate invention of the grammarians, 
based, not on the history and genius of the 
language, but on the structure of the Latin 
language, which the pedants seem to have 
taken as an infallible and essential model for 
all other languages. The first English gram- 
mar was actually written in Latin, and almost 
all the textbooks are full of rules and phrases 
that are intelligible in the study of Latin but 
meaningless so far as English is concerned. 

Mr. W. G. Kellogg, who is one of the Re- 
gents of the University of New York, wants 
the study of English grammar entirely aban- 
doned. He points out that, although grammars 
are necessary to one who is learning a foreign 
language, they are not necessary—but rather 
confusing—to one who has already learned his 
mother tongue and uses it daily with freedom 
and confidence. That is true; and if it be 
answered that many children speak the lan- 
guage incorrectly and carelessly, a course in 
formal grammar based on an assumed likeness 
of English to the ancient languages of elabo- 
rate inflection does nothing at all to improve 
their speech. Children speak the language as 
they hear it, and a careful drill to correct the 
improper forms of speech they learned in 
their infancy is of much more value than 
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memorizing rules expressed in words that 
have no evident application to the usages they 
are supposed to govern. 

However, some study of English grammar 
is useful, and in some schools, attended by 
children who do not speak the language by 
inheritance, it is necessary. But it would be a 
blessing if the study could be differently con- 
ducted. Instead of the grammars that torture 
the language into an artificial agreement with 
Latin and use a vocabulary invented to describe 
conditions and relationships that exist in Latin 
but do not exist in English, there should be 
a book that treats the subject historically, that 
is founded on a scholarly knowledge of Anglo- 
Saxon and Middle English and that teaches 
the pupil what the language is and how it has 
become what it is. Such a book would make 
fascinating and helpful a study that is now 
tedious and confusing. Incidentally, it would 
preserve and restore to common use some of 
the strong and racy idioms of the mother tongue 
that the pedantic grammarians — from mere 
ignorance of their history and significance—are 
busily trying-to uproot. 


eo 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From September 2 to September 8) 


RESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN.— Gov. 

Cox began a long speaking tour through 
the states of the Middle West and Far West. 
He intended to visit twenty-two states before 
his return. Senator Harding left Marion for 
the first time to speak at the Minnesota state 
fair.—The Senatorial committee of investi- 
gation, sitting at Chicago, determined to in- 
quire into the activities of all the political 
committees, with a view to learning what 
money was being spent on the campaign and 
for what purposes. e 


ABOR TROUBLES. —Although the scale 
committee of the anthracite mine workers’ 
union agreed to accept the wage award ap- 
proved by the President, thousands of mine 
workers refused to return to the mines unless 
the question was reopened and an award more 
satisfactory to themselves made. The President 
received a request to that effect from the United 
Mine Workers and referred it to the Secretary 
of Labor. ——Longshoremen and dock workers 
in New York and Boston refused to handle 
cargo on British-owned ships in protest against 
the conduct of the British government con- 
cerning Archbishop Mannix and Mayor Mac- 
Swiney. ——The strike among the employees of 
the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company contin- 
ued. Several trains run by strike breakers were 
attacked and stoned and two persons killed. 
s 
OMAN SUFFRAGE.— The American 
Constitutional League has brought suit 
to compel Secretary Colby to recall the procla- 
mation that completed the ratification of the 
nineteenth amendment, on the ground that the 
action of the Tennessee Legislature was irreg- 
ular, and has now been rescinded by the lower 
house, e 


RIMARY RESULTS. — Several states 
held primary elections on September 7. 
The most interesting contest was in Wisconsin, 
where the Republicans renominated Senator 
Lenroot against a candidate favored by Sena- 
tor La Follette. Mr. Esch, co-author of the 
railway reorganization bill, was defeated for 
renomination to Congress. ——Mr. Thomas E. 
Watson, a former Populist, defeated Senator 
Hoke Smith for the Democratic Senatorial 
nomination in Georgia. 
eS 
EXICO.— The presidential election was 
held on September 5. Gen. Alvarado 
Obregon was elected president over Alfredo R. 
Dominguez. The country is more peaceful at 
present than it has been at any time during 
the last ten years. ° 


USSO-POLISH WAR.—Polish pursuit of 
the retreating Russian armies in the 


northern sector of the battle front began to in- 


volve Poland in misunderstanding with Lith- 
uania. The Lithuanian government asserted 
that the Poles were entering territory that 
belonged to Lithuania and set troops in motion 
to secure the frontier. The region in question 
was the province of Suvalki, north of Grodno 
and west of Vilna. There were reports of fre- 
quent clashes between Lithuanian and Polish 
troops, and dispatches from Kovno declared 
that the Lithuanians had obliged the Poles to 
retreat and had oceupied Krasnopol and Au- 
gustovo. It did not appear that either country 
was eager to fight, and by September 6 word 
came that arrangements were being made for 
a peace conference at Mariampol, near Kovno. 
—The Polish government replied to Secre- 
tary Colby’s note, which had urged the Poles 
not te pursue the Russians beyond the line 
recommended as a frontier by the Peace Con- 
gress, The reply pointed out that the Poles 
must first aim at securing the safety of their 





frontier and that military reasons must deter- | 
mine the limit of their advance; but it dis- | 
claimed any intention of invading Russia and 
expressed hope for an early peace.——Gen. 
Budenny’s Red army in the Lemberg sector 
was decisively beaten by the Poles, according 
to dispatches from Warsaw. Several thousand 
prisoners are in the hands of the Poles. The 
Russian soviet government has accepted Riga 
as the place for peace negotiations with Poland. 
—In southern Russia Gen. Wrangel’s offen- 
sive was said to be prospering. He has driven 
one Bolshevik army across the Dnieper and 
landed troops at various points on the Black 
Sea coast. e 


RITISH LABOR.— The Trades - Union 
Congress meeting at Portsmouth took no 
decided stand in support of the proposed strike 
of the coal miners, and it is believed that means 
will be found to avert a serious conflict. 


e 


ERMANY.— The Independent Socialists 

at a party conference decided that they 
would not establish relations with the Moscow 
International, on the ground that the Bol- 
sheviki were carrying out dangerous anti- 
socialistic policies and were failing to establish 
industrial production in Russia. —-Dr. Si- 
mons, the Foreign Minister, told the Reichstag 
Foreign Affairs Committee that the German 
government had declined an invitation to make 
common cause with the soviet government 
against western Europe, but that it would 
also refuse to support any power that made 
war on Russia. e 


URKEY.— The French have occupied 

Urfa, which has been held by the Turkish 
Nationalists. Adana is still virtually besieged 
by the Turks, but the French garrison holds 
out. The Greek forces in western Asia Minor 
reported further advances into the interior. 
They found the Nationalist forces ill-equipped 


and dispirited. Negotiations between the Sul- |’ 


tan’s government at Constantinople and Mus- 
tapha Kemal at Angora were said to be on 
foot, and it was expected that the result would 
be the reéstablishment of the Sultan’s authority 
in Asia Minor. ° 


RELAND.— Mr. MacSwiney, the Lord 
Mayor of Cork, passed the twenty - sixth 
day of his hunger strike on September 7. He 
was reported to be very feeble. Several of the 
INTERNATIONA most conspicuous lead- 
cgi ers of British labor 
: joined in an appeal to 
the premier to release 
Mr. MacSwiney. Mr. 
Lloyd George returned 
to London from Lu- 
cerne on September 7. 
Although he declined 
to interfere in Mr. 
MacSwiney’s case, it 
was understood that 
he might agree to re- 
lease him if the Sinn 
Fein leaders would 
guarantee that the 
murders of policemen in Ireland should stop. 
—Mr. George Gavan Duffy, who was. ap- 
pointed by the government of the Irish republic 
ambassador to France, had to leave that coun- 
try ; his activities were regarded by the French 
government as likely to involve it in misun- 
derstanding with Great Britain. 


e 


TALY.—A very serious situation exists in 
Italy. Following renewed demands for 
higher wages by the employees in the metal- 
working trades, the employers determined to 
close their factories. The scarcity and high cost 
of coal and the increased cost of production in 
all departments had made it, they said, impos- 
sible to continue profitably. When they tried to 
enforce the lockout, the workers in Milan, 
Turin, Genoa, Naples and other cities over- 
powered the guards, seized the factories, and 
declared that if the employers did not agree to 
begin production within five days they would 
decree and enforce nationalization of industry 
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all over the kingdom. The manufacturers de- 
clined to enter into any negotiations so long as | 
the workmen remained in possession of the | 
factories. The men refused to leave, voted | 
themselves large increases of wages and de- | 
clared that they would run the factories them- 
selves. The General Federation of Labor | 
officially approved the conduct of the metal- | 
trades workers ard sympathetic demonstrations | 
by dock workers, and others occurred in many | 
of the cities. The government took no steps to | 
interfere in the situation, except to try to bring | 
about a conference between the manufacturers | 
and the workers. It was said that the premier | 
felt he could not depend on the army if he 
ordered it to expel the workers from the fac- 
tories. Red flags were flying all over the chief | 
Italian towns, but the labor leaders denied | 
that they had any idea of establishing soviet | 
government. ——-On September 7 a considerable 
part of the country was shaken by a severe 
earthquake. It was particularly destructive in 
Tuscany. A great number of towns and villages 
were wrecked, and the number of persons killed 
was put at several hundred at least. 





Westclox 





Meet Big Ben’s 
oldest brother 


OU’VE heard a lot about Big 
Ben. He’s probably on the job 
in your home right now. 


But did you know that Big Ben 
had an older brother—the America 
alarm—with actually a bigger call- 
ing list than Big Ben, himself? 


Thisis not a reflection on Big Ben. 
The America had a long headstart 
on him. It was designed thirty-four 
years ago and was the first Westclox 
made. 


It pioneered the Westclox con- 
struction principle of having every 
wheel turn on needle-fine pivots of 
polished steel. 


This same construction has made 
the line famous as faithful time- 
_keepers and alarms. 


The America is an honest, un- 
assuming clock, built to meet the 
demand for a dependable timekeeper 
and alarm that can be sold at a low 
price. A look at our sales records 
proves its popularity. More America 
alarms are bought every year than 
any other-clock we make. 


Like all Westclox, it wears that 
mark of good timekeeping so many 
people have come to believe in— 
Westclox on the dial and tag. 


WESTERN CLOCK CO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS,U.S. A. 


Makers of Westclox: Big Ben, Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, Glo-Ben, America, Sleep- Meter, Jack o° Lantern 
Factory : Peru, Illinois. / Canada: Western Clock Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 
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THE WARNING 


Cy Grace Agnes Timmerman 


cf 


ABOR from Nabor, as the Arabs tell, 
Desired to buy his horse, a peerless steed 


In all the land unrivaled for his speed ; 
But, long refusing, Nabor would not sell 
For gold, nor camels; vain was Dabor’s 
wealth. 
he strove to gain his wish by stealth. 


At las 


Disheveled and disguised, alone he lay 
Beside the highway, feigning all distress 
Of injured frame and fevered helplessness, 
—— aid, as Nabor came that way. 
He played his part untroubled by remorse | 
While Nabor raised and placed him on his 
horse. . 


Like lightning came the change! Erect and free, 
With ~ eae word flung back, the rider 
spec 
Secure from all pursuit, but turned his head 
To hear the warning, “Hearken unto me! 
I bid you keep the horse, but stay = speed 
And promise never to reveal this deed!” 


Amazed, the other halted, asking, “Why?” 
“Because,” said Nabor, ‘“‘wretchedness and 


pain, ; ‘ 
Mistaken for deceit, might plead in vain 

With men made wary by your treachery!” 
Then Dabor for a moment sat like one 
Soul-sickened by the deed himself has done. 



































With burning forehead, springing to the ground, 
He led the charger to his owner’s side, _ 
And, strong contrition humbling all his pride, 
For pardon sued, in penitence profound. ; 
Then Nabor smiled, and drew him to his 
breast, 
And led him to his tent, an honored guest. 
e 8 
OUT OF SETTING 
HAT is that square frame leaning 
against the wall there?” asked one 
of two boys as they walked down the 
street. 
“That’s a window,” answered the 
other. ‘I saw Mr. George tearing 
down his workshop the other day. That must be 
one of the windows that he has brought home for 
some purpose. Let’s go across the street and see.” 

So across the street the two boys went to ex- 
amine the object of their conversation. 

“Well, it is a window, as I thought.” 

‘A window!” exclaimed the other. “It is a 
funny-looking window, I think. You cannot see | 
anything through it. I thought a window was to | 
look out of. It does not keep out the cold. It does 
not let in the light. I thought that was one of the | 
main things windows were for. It does not give us 
any security. It is not a part of a house at all. It 
just stands there all by itself. I do not see how 
you could have a window without a house. A win- 
dow cannot be a window standing all by itself. 
Maybe it was a window once, and it may be a 
window again, # Mr. George builds his garage in 
the back yard, and puts this frame in one of the 
walls; but I do not see how you can call it a win- 
dow now.” 

So the lad went on in his fun making, and his 
companion could find novery satisfactory answers. 
That night when they were at their study, he re- 
membered the conversation of the afternoon and, 
looking in his dictionary, found the definition of a 
window to be an opening in the wall of a building. 
Turning to his friend, he said, ‘‘I guess you were 
right this afternoon about the window. It seems 
that it was not a real window that we saw, but it 
was something that could be made to be a window 
with some work. It will be a window when Mr. 
George gets it built into his garage.” 

The question of the old window frame was set- 
tled. But, if the boys had only known it, they did 
more than settle the question of the window frame. 
They laid down a principle that will have an un- 
measured influence in the lives of al] human beings 
who will study and apply it. 

There is a place and a great need for true men, 
and there is One who is able to construct true 
manhood; but # is not possible to be a true man 
outside of Jesus Christ. God has made us, every | 
one. He has made us, not to stand by ourselves, | 
but to live in Christ Jesus. That was the purpose, | 
the plan, of God. He is constructing a building 
fitly framed together, and He has a place in that 
building for every one of us. We can be what He 
meant us to be only by filling the place that He 
means for us to fill. Standing alone, you may be | 
the frame of a man, but not until you have found | 
your place in Christ are you a true man as God | 
defines men. God has planned that everyone shall | 
be and do certain things, and we can neither be | 
nor do these things outside of Christ any more than | 
a window frame can be a window and serve as a 
window before it has been built into a house. But, | 
like the window frame, every one of us, by the 
wisdom and work of the Master, may have his 
life built into the house of God. So we shall be 
not just the frame of a man but a true man in 
Christ Jesus, complete in Him and He complete 
in us, 

Are you satisfied, then, to go through life alone, 
the frame of a man but not a man, because you 
have not yet found your place in the plan and pur- 
pose of God? You cannot grow into a man outside 
of Christ any more than a window frame will be- 
come a window while leaning against the wall, 
but you will surely and truly become a man by 
finding your place in Him. 

o° <9 
», BEATING THE GAME 
_- HERE were holes—really holes—in the 
bottom of Peggy’s smal] shoes, and 
there was a frown between her eyes. 
There was a very intimate connection 
between the holes and the frown. 

“IT need shoes and gloves and a 
skirt,’ cried Peggy, ‘‘and at least two white, 
blouses! How in the world am I going to get them 
on eighteen dollars a week? Why, shoes alone are | 
nine dollars and ninety-five cents at places where | 
they publicly call your attention to the fact that | 
they don’t profiteer! What shall I do? I’ve got to | 
have shoes — Oh!” 

The exclamation was because the lilac beneath | 
her window had just said something. It was usvu- | 
ally a dreary yard that Peggy’s window looked 
down upon, but for one magic week each year it 
held the very heart of springtime. What the lilac 
said was: “Come out, come out! There are so 
many of us in bloom, and we can’t come again 
until next May.” 

“Why, sure enough!’’ Peggy responded. “1 
couldn’t buy new shoes to-day if 1 had a hundred 


dollars, for it is already ten minutes after six! I'll 
go and hunt springtime for an hour.” 

The hunt was wonderfully successful. Peggy 
discovered houses with curtains of wistaria, and 
tulip beds gay as little children at a party, and 
even an apple tree in bloom over an old brick 
wall. And somewhere on the way she discovered 
something even more valuable —a bit of philos- 
ophy. 

“TI don’t have to think about clothes to-night, 
and I’m not going to! Maybe I’ll get a promotion 
to-morrow! And anyway, there will be sales — 
there always are. I don’t have to have holes in my 
soles and grumbles in my soul at the same time.” 
Which bit of nonsense amused her so that she 
polished the shabby shoes cheerfully when she got 
back to the little room again. 

Little Letty Downs looked at her with widening 
eyes when she came gayly to work the next morn- 
ing. 

“Oh, have you got a raise?” she cried. 

“Not to my knowledge!” Peggy retorted. 

“Then—O Peggy—have you —”’ Letty’s thin face 
flushed, and her eyes said the rest of it for her. 
Peggy understood—she knew Letty. 

*““No, you goosey!”’ she told her. ‘‘No prince has 
appeared. And anyway, princes have gone out of 
fashion.” 

“Then what —” 

“Only that I’ve found my common sense. I lost 
it the other day. I found it in a lilae bush. It’s 
mean of me to tease you, Letty, but really that’s 
it. I’ve been beating the game. I was worrying 
over shoes and things and suddenly I realized that 
I didn’t have to keep thinking about them now— 
not until the time came to do something—which 
will be when the first bargain sale comes along. 
Meantime I could think happy things if I would.” 

“Why, I suppose—you can,” Letty responded. 
“] never thought of that.” 

And suddenly Peggy, looking at Letty’s small, 
worried face, realized something even more won- 
derful than the lilac message. It was that in 
fighting her little battle she had been fighting for 
another girl, too. 
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MARKED BY NATURE 


RECENT picture in The Companion of a bird 
A that New Zealand troops had carved upon 
a mountain side reminded a reader of a 
natural representation on a mountain in this coun- 
try. All tourists, she writes, know that the curtains 
are tightly drawn on the expresses that pass 
through Death Valley, California. The sun beats 
down, and the heat and glare are reflected from 
the sand unmercifully ; but after a time if you peep 
out you will find that the train is entering the 
mountain region, where there is something besides 
sand and cactus to take the attention. 
If you have been carefully informed, you are 
ready to watch for the mountain on the side of 
which there is a perfect arrowhead. If you are 


THE INTERESTING MARK ON THE 
MOUNTAIN SIDE 


a confirmed traveler, you may be very skeptical 
about the arrowhead, for you have been told many 
times to look for elephants and camels and other 
figures that bear no resemblance to the animal or 
object they are supposed to represent. 

I was taken out of the class of skeptics when I 
saw the arrowhead that is shown in the picture. It 
was very large, and perfect. There is an Indian 
legend about an arrow that was driven by some god 
against the mountain; they say that all the vege- 
tation where the arrow struck was permanently 


blasted. 
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HIS GLASSES SAVED HIM 


RADY, the chief lineman, came into the 

B hydroelectric station after struggling and 

fighting his way for a mile or two against a 

hard storm. He complained bitterly, says Popular 
Science, of his smeared spectacles. 

“Confound glasses, anyhow!” he growled as he 
rubbed the soiled lenses. 

“Yes, I guess they are a lot of trouble,” the sta- 
tion attendant agreed. ‘Pretty fair little storm,” 
he added. ‘‘There is going to be some lightning, 
too.” 

Scarcely had he spoken when there came a 
sharp, crackling report from the switchboard. The 
flash proved to be a small affair. It jumped the 
horn gap arresters, and the attendant returned to 
where Brady was seated by the window. Then fol- 
lowed a vicious report. 

“There’s going to be fireworks,” said Brady. 
“‘Guess we’d both better take a hand.” 

Side by side the chief lineman and the attendant 
worked to reset the circuit breakers when they 
were tripped and to open and close switches. Sud- 
denly there was a blinding flash and a huge ball 
of flame burst from the maze of cables and con- 
nections behind the switchboard. The men knocked 
out the switches and leaped for the fire extin- 
guishers. Suddenly Brady saw the attendant fall 
back with his hand over his eyes. 

‘“‘What’s the matter?” he yelled above the roar 
of the fire. 

“Eyes! My eyes!” the attendant answered. 
“Don’t mind me! Get the fire!” 

Brady was dazzled by the glare, but he got the 
fire under control, and when he turned away from 
the mass of tangled connections he found the 
attendant groping blindly ten feet away from his 
ehair. 

“Ultra-violet rays, my boy,’’ the company physi- 
cian announced a half hour later as he finished a 
thick bandage over the attendant’s eyes. ‘You'll 
be all right before long if you keep quiet and re- 
main in the dark.” ‘ 

“Ultra-violet rays?’ asked Brady. 

“Yes, light rays from the are,’’ the doctor ex- 
plained. 

“Then why didn’t they get me, too? I saw just as 
much are as he did, and my eyes are weak.” 

“But you wear glasses,” said the physician. 
“Any ordinary glasses will filter out the ultra- 
violet rays, you know. They’re all that saved you.” 





Brady looked at the attendant’s bandaged eyes; 
then he slowly removed his shell-rimmed spec- 
tacles and reverently wiped the grease from the 


lenses. 
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JAPANESE DRESS 


ROBABLY in all the world there is no more 
P charming figure than the Japanese maiden 

with tinted parasol pigeon-toeing along in 
the costume of her race. Throughout the history 
of Japan, according to a bulletin issued by the 
National Geographic Society, the graceful lines 
of the kimono have prevailed almost unchanged. 


The Japanese feminine costume is made up of 
layer after layer of lovely silks of the brightest 
hues, all discreetly hidden under an outer kimono 
of dark gray or black. But the kimonos are not all 
precisely alike. Sleeve length, fullness and similar 
subtle variations express the taste of the wearer. 

The main demands of the peasant woman are 
two—convenience and durability. For the field 
worker in a hot, damp climate one requisite of the 
kimono is that the upper portion can be slipped 
off and tucked under the belt on hot days; and for 
the factory worker it is necessary that the long, 
dangling sleeves be girded back, out of the way of 
tools and gears. 

The everyday kimono is so constructed that the 
various pieces can be fitted together in different 
ways: what is the bottom edge to-day can, after 
the next washing, be basted up and down the back, 
where it can rest from heavy wear until the next 
washing. For each washing the kimonos are ripped 
apart, and the different pieces are then dried and 
smoothed by spreading them, while wet, on a board 
in the sun. No iron is necessary. Accordingly the 
materials last for a long time. 

For the lady ef fashion, however, no such easy 
methods of dressmaking are possible. The finest 
crapes and silks are used, and so carefully are 
the patterns woven that the slightest deviation 
from the measurements for which the patterns 
were designed may subject the wearer to sidelong 
glances from her rivals. 

In the best shops there are special rooms where 
a lady may secrete herself with a discreet de- 
signer. Annual contests in design are held, and 
the prizes are large enough to attract famous 
artists. These designs of course admit of a variety 
of color combinations. 


os 


ROUND THE CIRCLE 


$6 OW, ladies,” urged the chairman wearily, 
“we really must decide this. The baskets, 
you know, are to be made up to-morrow and 
distributed Christmas Day at the church, and we 
simply must decide what this club is to donate. 
Hasn’t anyone a suggestion?” 

There was a long pause. Finally a timid lady in 
the rear ventured, ‘“‘How about flour? A small sack 
of flour for each basket? Wouldn’t that do?” 

“Oh, not flour!’’ cried all the ladies. “It’s so— 
common! It’s not—Christmasy at all! Not flour!” 

The timid lady shrank back, blushing. 

There was further silence. The chairman looked 
expectantly at the circle, and at last a stylish 
woman in henna said, “‘Chickens?”’ 

“Chickens!” shrieked several of the ladies. “At 
sixty cents a pound? Of course they’re lovely, but 
a small one wouldn’t go anywhere with those poor 
families—they always have eight or ten children, 
don’t they? And we couldn’t afford a large one for 
each basket!” 

The stylish woman shrugged her shoulders and 
sat back. 

“Come, come!” said the chairman persuasively. 
“Let us have some further suggestions. Surely 
you ladies can think of something ?”’ 

“How about nuts and candy?” suggested some 
one. The rest nodded with relief. 

“The children’s classes are giving those,” said 
the chairman regretfully. 

‘““Why not canned fruit?” asked a motherly 
woman in the front row. ‘‘We could each give a 
quart of preserves —” 

‘After all the time I spent and the sugar I used 
on my fruit?” inquired a lady in blue. ‘‘I’d lots 
rather give five dollars than a single jar of my 
blackberry jam!” 

‘*We might give a pound of coffee,’’ suggested a 
practical-looking woman. “It would last a long 
time and wouldn’t cost much.” 

For a moment it seemed that this met with gen- 
eral approval, but suddenly a tall lady with a de- 
termined mouth rose to her feet. 

“Those families drink too much coffee as it is,” 
she said decisively, ‘“‘and their digestions shall not 
be ruined by this club if I can help it. Besides, it 
looks so small! Everybody expects the Woman’s 
Club to donate something splendid !’’ 

The chairman looked at her wrist watch in de- 
spair. “Come, come, ladies, it is almost time to 
adjourn, and we simply must settle this first!’ she 
urged. ‘‘Now, who has an idea?” 

“We might each make a cake,” said an efficient- 
looking woman. 

“I have enough baking to do for my own Christ- 
mas dinner, with all my husband’s relations com- 
ing, and two friends of Jim’s from college —” 
began a stout woman in gray. 

The others nodded assent, and the cake fell flat. 

“But we have to give something,” said the chair- 
man in despair. “For pity’s sake, somebody suggest 


something!” The chairman looked appealingly 
about, and the timid woman in the back seat drew 
a long breath and spoke: 

“Of course I know it’s not particularly Christ- 
masy, but it’s useful and will last a long time, 
and it’s wholesome, and it’s large enough to make 
a good showing, and it won’t be any trouble,” she 
said; ‘‘so I should think possibly a sack of flour 
might do —” 

“Of course!” cried all the ladies, rising in a 
great hurry as the fragrance of coffee floated to 
them from the dining room. “Flour, by all means!” 
“We move the chairman purchase a small sack of 
flour for each basket immediately from the treas- 
ury funds!” “It’s wonderful how we get things 
done, isn’t it, dear?” “‘Let’s hurry in before all the 
seats are taken!” 

And they flocked into the dining room, leaving 
the chairman and the timid lady gazing at each 
other in mingled amusement and exasperation. 
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THE BROWN TROUT 


N the United States there are many varieties 
I of the trout family. On the Pacific slope and in 

the Rocky Mountains are found the cutthroat, 
the rainbow and many other fish that are classi- 
fied as trout. But in the eastern part of North 
America there is only one native and aboriginal 
fish of the trout family. 

The sea trout of eastern Canada was at one time 
supposed to be different from the trout that did 
not: take an annual trip to the ocean. But later 
researches have proved that the sea trout differs 
from his stay-at-home brother only in color. In a 
river of Prince Edward Island fingerling trout, 
born in a hatchery, were marked with little metal 
tags attached to the back fins. Later some of these 
fish were caught, fresh from a sea journey, bright 
and silvery as a shad, very different in color from 
the trout that had stayed in fresh water. 

What we call our speckled or brook trout is not 
really a trout at all; it is a char. Chars are gen- 
erally found in very cold spring water; they live 
in a few waters in Scotland, Switzerland and 
Norway as well as generally throughout the north- 
ern portion of eastern North America. 

The European river trout, the brown trout or 
the Salmo fario, is a true trout. Although the 
scales of our dainty speckled trout are so minute 
as to be invisible without the use of a magnifying 
glass, the scales of the fario can be seen clearly 
with the naked eye. Place side by side an Ameri- 
can brook trout and his brown cousin and you wil! 
notice other differences than the size of the scales. 
The brown is a coarser fish, rather a rowdy fish, 
compared with the other. His speckles, or span- 
gles, are beautiful, but they have a pinkish hue, 
not the pure vermilion of the brook trout. 

The brown trout has been in contact with man 
for many centuries; his ancestors were fished 
for by the Greeks and the Romans. He is found in 
rapid rivers throughout Europe; and, living near 
large cities, he has learned to safeguard himself 


THE BROWN TROUT 


much as the sparrow does. Indeed, the brown is a 
brutal fighter, worrying and intimidating the other 
fish and eating the young of the American trout. 

Some people have expressed regret that the 
brown warrior was brought to America. But it 
must be remembered that the brown can increase 
in size and numbers in the midst of civilization— 
in places where the American trout becomes scarce 
and eventually disappears. Then, too, the brown 
trout can live in warmer waters, and with the cut- 
ting of our forests American streams have become 
much warmer than they were when the country 
was first settled. 

The brown trout is difficult to catch on ordinary 
bait tackle. When you use the fly, he gives fine 
sport if the connection between fly and line js 
almost invisible, but unless the water is discolored 
from rain he refuses to take bait. This is not be- 
cause he does not constantly feed on worms and 
other stream life, but because bait tackle is con- 
spicuous, and through ancestry he is trained as to 
man’s devices for his capture. 
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WHY SHE CAME AGAIN 


N attending the Americanization class Mrs. 
I Minerva Jones had one object and one only. 
She wanted to learn to write her name. For a 
time all effort seemed futile, and the painstaking 
and ¢ ientious teacher was on the verge of 
despair; but at last patience had its reward, and 
toward the end of the course Minerva was able to 
trace laboriously but proudly the magic symbols. 
Then she rested on her laurels. The exhausted 
teacher heaved a sigh of relief as the door closed 
on Minerva’s portly form. 

“I feel that I have not lived in vain, but I should 
hate to go through that again,” she said to one of 
the assistants. 

At the beginning of the next term, much to the 
astonishment of all, Minerva again presented her- 
self, bland and smiling as usual. 

‘Well, Minerva, what can we do for you?” 

The instructor endeavored to speak cheerfully. 

“T’ve done come to learn to write my name, 
Miss Mary,” announced Minerva complacently. 

“But you learned how to do that last term, 
Minerva. You surely haven’t forgotten so soon.” 

Minerva smiled broadly. “No, I ain’t forgot, Miss 
Mary, but I’ve done changed my name since then. 
I’m Mrs. Ephraim Jackson now.” 


os 


A FAMILY ALMOST WIPED OUT 
[’ Spain, and particularly in the province of 





Andalusia, families are of a size that would 
have startled even Theodore Roosevelt. Mr. 
Hamilton Fyfe, the writer, was touring Andalusia 
on horseback one winter and spent the night in a 
fonda near Los Boliches. At dinner, over his hom- 
iny soup, Mr. Pyfe was amazed to see the multi- 
tude of daughters that the innkeeper possessed. 
“You have a fine, a very fine, family of daugh- 
ters there,’’ he said. 
“Sefior, you are good to say so, but,” replied 
the innkeeper, “‘we’ve been very unfortunate with 
our daughters. During a terral two years ago the 





chimney fell in and killed all but eleven of them.” 














WEEDING 
BY ISABEL JAMISON 


Some lazy little fishes found 
A cove, all clean and cool, 

And then one day in truant way 
They ran off from their school, 


And stayed away and played away 
In inlets, creeks and rills, 

Until the strong tide took them home 
Against their naughty wills. 


They suffered heavy punishment 
(Though ’twas deserved, indeed): 
Their whole next holiday they spent 

In pulling up seaweed! 


os 
SUSIE’S FIRST PARTY 


BY FRANCES McKINNON MORTON 


USIE was getting ready to go to her first 
S party. Out in the country, where she had 
lived before her family moved into a 
village, there had been no one to give a party ; 
but now it was different. 

‘*Mother,’’ she said, ‘‘I haven’t met Lucy 
Preston or any of the children, you know. I 
am afraid I shall feel a little strange.’’ 

Her mother laughed. ‘‘ Don’t think about 
feeling strange,’’ she said. ‘‘Just laugh and 
play as you would if you were here at home 
with Fluff and Dicky and Penny.’’ 

‘*And Button and Bob,’’ Susie added. ‘‘I 
almost wish they were going along with me.’’ 

But she laughed when she said it, for that 
would have been absurd. Button was a white 
lamb and Bob a black-and-white collie dog. 
Fluff was a fat gray kitten, Dicky a little tame 
brown pig, and Penny a bantam hen that had 
lost its mother when it was a very young 
chicken. As soon as Susie heard that there was 
a vacant lot behind the new house she had 
begged to be allowed to bring the five animals 
with her; and here they were. 

When Susie was ready to go to the party she 
ran out into the back lot, very fine in her 
starched white dress and blue sash, and spoke 
to the animals. 

‘*You must be good while I’m gone,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and when I come back we will have a 
fine game together. ’’ 

Each of the animals answered her in its own 
way. Fluff rubbed against her legs, Dicky 
grunted, Button and Bob wiggled their tails, 
and Penny walked up and pecked at the little 
black buttons on her new slippers. 

**Good-by, my dears!’’ said Susie. 

She walked slowly down the road with her 
chin held high. It seemed very important to 
be going to a party dressed in her very best. 

When she came in sight of the Preston house 
she saw a good many boys and girls playing 
on the lawn. Presently they stopped playing. 

Susie’s heart beat fast. ‘‘They see me,’’ she 
thought. ‘‘But, oh, I wonder why they’ve 
stopped their games and are staring at me!’’ 

It was hard to keep on, for the boys and 
girls were gazing very hard. Some of them, in 
fact, were laughing. 

‘*O dear!’’ thought Susie in dismay. ‘‘Per- 
haps my petticoat is coming off!’’ She turned 
round to look. 

The instant she looked back she knew well 
enough what was the matter with the chil- 
dren. For there behind her, walking in a 
straight and solemn file, were Fluff and Penny 
and Dicky and Button and Bob! 

Dicky came first. He was nosing the ground 
with little grunts. The next in line was 
Penny, the hen. Penny always trusted Dicky 
to know where something to eat could be found. 
Button, the lamb, followed Penny, a little 
scared. Then came Fluff, stepping lightly on 
padded velvet feet. And last walked Bob, 
slowest and solemnest of all, because he knew 
far better than any of the rest that he was 
doing wrong. 

Susie understood just what had happened. 
The pig had rooted a hole under the fence and 
wiggled through, and the other four animals 
had promptly gone through after him. 

Poor Susie was horrified. She wheeled round 
and stamped her foot at the five trustful 
creatures. 

‘*Go Back!’’ she cried sharply. 
‘*Every single one of you, turn round 
and go right straight back home!’’ 

The line halted and broke. Dicky 
began to sniff at her heels, Button and 
Penny looked uneasy, and Bob’s ears 
and tail slowly drooped. Only Fluff was 
unconcerned; she simply sat down in 
the road and began to wash her face. 

‘“Go home! ”’ cried Susie angrily; 
she stamped her foot again. 

‘Don’t scold them!’’ said a voice 
behind her. ‘‘Let them come to the 
party, too.’’ 

Susie turned and saw Lucy Preston 
holding the gate wide open. Back in 
the yard all the other boys and girls 
were smiling expectantly. 

Susie hesitated a moment while she 
looked thoughtfully at her followers. 
“‘Well, all right, then,’’ she answered 
presently, much relieved. ‘‘If you are 
perfectly sure you don’t mind. ’’ 

So the five uninvited guests followed 
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THE LITTLE RILL 


One day a little shining rill 
Came wandering from a summer hill 
Into a quiet wood, and made 
Its way through flickering light 

and shade. 
It wet the crowding wild flowers’ feet; 
It made the grasses green and sweet; 
It crept among the silent stones 
And talked to them in tinkling tones ; 
It filled a hollow deep and cool — 
And then it was a pool. 


The little pool was crystal bright, 
With filmy bubbles floating light. 
It sparkled like a silver cup 
Forever, ever filling up, 

A silver cup with scalloped brim. 
The water overflowed the rim 
And on and on its journey took — 
And then it was a brook. 


The little brook was amber brown; 

In crinkly waves it rippled down. 

Small thirsty creatures hurried to it, 

And willows trailed their fingers 
through it. 

It sang itself a little song 

And deepened as it sped along; 

Fat trout and slender minnows slid 








ORAWN BY ELIZABETH C. BOWER 


BY EDITH LUDWELL LAURENCE 


Among its waves, and splashed and 
hid. 

The swift stream widened out into 

A sheet of water calm and blue, 

Too quiet for the wind to shake — 

And then it was a lake. 


The lake was like a mirror; there 

The clouds seemed floating, white 
and fair. 

Birds skimmed the water, winging 
low ; 

Wild fowl went over, row on row. 

Somewhere it left its banks, and down 

A hill went flowing toward a town, 

‘ Broader and deeper far than ever— 
For now it was a river. 


The river many white sails bore 

From busy shore to busy shore; 

It turned a thousand wheels; it ran 

Beneath a mighty bridge’s span, 

And hurried onward past the town. 

Its tides came up, its tides went 
down; 

It ran by marshes salt and keen, 

And made bold waves of frothy green, 

And spread and widened wondrously— 

And lo, it was the sea! 











Susie through the gate and were politely | 
welcomed inside by the fifteen invited guests. | 

It will have to be acknowledged ‘that the} 
animals behaved very well. When the ice cream | 
and cake were served, Lucy gave Bob a large 
bone and set a saucer of milk on the ground 
for Fluff. Then she took the other three round 
to the back yard for a feast. 

Afterwards the five strange visitors enter- 
tained the crowd with their funny tricks. 

When Susie went home at sundown her five 
pets went with her in high good humor. They 
had done what they had no business to do, but 
they had been forgiven and were happy. 

‘*Mother,’’ said Susie, as she walked into 
the yard, ‘‘we had a lovely time at our first 
party.’’ 

‘*What do you mean by ‘we’?’’ her mother 
asked. 

‘*T mean Dicky and Penny and Fluff,’’ said 
Susie, as she pointed, laughing, to the group 
behind her, ‘‘and Button and Bob and myself. 


THE CANNY WEE SCONE 


BY JANE M. MILLER 


LONG, long time ago there lived ina 

A far-away country a wee little woman 

and a wee little man. They had a wee 

house with wee pots and pans in the kitchen, 

and all kinds of tiny furniture to match; and 
very happy they were, to be sure. 

One day the wee woman made a wee scone 


(which is a kind of cake) and put it on a board | 
before the turf fire to cook. After the wee} 


scone had baked on one side, the woman said 
aloud, ‘‘Now I’ll turn it over and bake it on 
the other side. ’’ . 

But the wee scone answered smartly, ‘‘No, 
T can turn myself. ’’ 

And without further ado it did turn itself. 

As it lay with the other side baking it 
thought, ‘‘ How easy ’twas to turn myself! 
And how easy it would be to turn myself en- 
tirely off the board, and go out and see the 





We all went to Lucy Preston’s party !’’ 


wide, wide world!’’ 


No sooner said than done. The minute the wee 
woman looked away the wee scone turned itself over 


and 


of th 
Th 


clear 























“THEY SEE ME,” 
SHE THOUGHT 


over and off the board and on to the floor. 


From the floor it hopped to the window sill, where 
the wee woman spied it. Before she could reach 
the window the wee scone had wheeled over the edge 


e sill and was gone. 
ereupon the wee woman, with the wee man 


behind her and the wee pot and the wee pan and 
the wee shovel and tongs behind him, went running 
wildly down the road. But the wee scone was too 
quick for them; it rolled and rolled until it was 


out of sight. 


On and on it rolled until it came to a place by 
the roadside where some masons were building a 
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wall. There it stopped for an instant and said 
saucily, ‘‘I have tricked the wee woman, the 
wee man, the wee pot, the wee pan and the wee 
shovel and tongs; and I’ll trick you, too!’’ 

With that it was off. The masons took after 
it with their trowels and their hammers, but 
the faster they ran the faster rolled the wee 
scone. It rolled and rolled until it was clear 
out of sight. 

By and by the wee scone came to a field 
where haymakers were at work. It stopped 
rolling for an instant to say, ‘‘I have tricked 
the wee woman, the wee man, the wee pot, 
the wee pan, the wee shovel and tongs, and the 
masons with their trowels and hammers; and 
now I’ll trick you, too!’’ 

Then the haymakers took after it with their 
rakes and their scythes. They ran and they 
ran; but the faster they ran so much the faster 
the wee scone rolled, until after a while it was 
clear out of sight. 

At length the road dropped down to a broad 
river. Canny as the wee scone was, it was at 
its wit’s end now to know what to do. It rolled 
up and down the bank, this way and that, but 
it was no nearer crossing than ever when, all 
at once, a red tod (a tod is a fox) came loping 
along. When the tod saw the wee scone, he 
pricked up his sharp ears. 

‘*Eh, my bonnie wee thing, ’’ he said, ‘‘what 
is it ye’re wanting ?’’ 

Then the wee scone answered: ‘‘I have 
tricked the wee woman, the wee man, the wee 
pot, the wee pan, the wee shovel and tongs, 
the masons with their hammers and their trow- 
els and the haymakers with their rakes and 
their seythes; and now I’m going to trick you, 
too.’’ 

But for all its pert words the wee scone was 
seared. ‘‘I want to go over the river,’’ it added. 
**How shall I get across?’’ 

The red tod smiled broadly. ‘‘ Just get on 
my tail, wee scone,’’ he said. ‘‘I am going 
across myself. ’’ 

Then the red, red tod stretched out his tail, 
and the wee scone hopped on it, and the tod 
stepped carefully into the stream. 

The water began to come up farther and 
farther. The tod, moving slowly forward, looked 
over his shoulder and said, ‘‘You had better 
get on my back, wee scone.’”? ~ 

So the wee scone got on the back of the tod. 

Still the water came higher and higher, and 
so the tod said, as he swam farther out, ‘‘ You 
had better get between my shoulders, wee 
scone. ’’ 

So the wee scone got between the shoulders 
of the tod. 

But still the water rose and rose. Then the 
tod told the wee scone to get up farther, be- 
tween his ears. The wee scone did so; but the 
water continued to rise, and presently the tod 
ealled back, ‘‘Wee scone, if you want to save 
your life, you must hop to my nose!’* 

So the wee scone gave a hop; but that did 
not save its life at all, for it hopped squarely 

|into the red mouth of the wicked tod. And 
| that was the end of the rash wee scone. For all 
| that it was so canny, it was not nearly so canny, 
you see, as the red, red tod. 


eso 
THE INK WELL 


BY ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 


My bottle of ink once said to me, 
“Did you but know! Could you but see 
The wonderful stories all distilled 
With which my inky well is filled! 


“ They’re swimming around, a million 
words, 

To tell of the jolliest beasts and birds, 

Fairies, pirates, girls and boys, 

Treasure ships and beautiful toys. 


“You go fishing around with a pen, 
Catching a little tale now and then; 
But here they lurk, a thousand more, 
That nobody ever caught before!” 


Then I shook that ink and stirred 

it well. 
I fished; and what do you think befell? 
A wee little minnow was all that bit, 
But I hauled him out. And This is It. 
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'| boy’s head, and 





1, TRANSFORMATIONS 
Behead an insect, and have a boy; change the 
have another boy; change the 
other boy’s head, and have a piece of wearing ap- 
parel; change one third of the wearing apparel, | 
and have a covering for the floor ; change one third 


‘| of the floor covering, and have a kind of grain; 


change one third of the grain, and have an oily 
substance ; change one third of the oily substance, 
and have a kind of tank; change one end of the 





tank, and have a flying creature; change that 


-| animal’s head, and have a rodent; change that ro- 


dent’s head, and have its own worst enemy; put 
one end of a stick on the head of the enemy, and 


=| the creature will flee. 


Y C's 
The scent of grapes, the 
dish of apples, the tang 
of frost, the crackling open 
fire and the family round it 


with The Companion—that’s 
home. 


The four issues of Octo- 

ber Companions are going 
to be very rich and full—a lot 
of good things for everyone. 


The War-Trail Fort, by 

James Willard Schultz, is 
still engrossing. A splendid 
array of Short Stories for all 
hands and some Special Arti- 
cles that are most valuable just 
at this time. 


These articles will prove 

to you anew the claim of 
The Companion to keep its 
readers abreast of the times 
on matters worth knowing: 
The New Baltic Republics: 
Esthonia and Latvia, by Samuel 
Eliot Morison, Ph. D., formerly 
American member of the Baltic 
Commission of the Peace Confer- 
ence. 
How Many Stars Are There? 
by Dr. C. G. Abbot, Director Smith- 
sonian Astrophysical Observatory. 
An Outpost in Nigeria, by Capt. 
R. A. Duckworth Ford, F.R.G.S. 
The New Republics: Lithuania 
and Finland, by Samuel Fliot 
Morison, Ph. D. 


Another most attractive 

feature of October will be 
the publishing of The Coming 
of the Mayflower; a Pilgrim 
Pageant. 


And don’t forget that the 

Annual Number in which 
we publish the attractive list of 
awards for Y C subscription 
workers will also be published 
October 21. 


THE PUBLISHERS 





BOY’S TOOLS 


ought to work just as well and 
look just as good as daddy’s. 
They can and will if oiled regularly with 


om 
3-in-One 
The Universal Tool Oil 
Don’t ever put any tool away without 
oiling the moving parts and rubbing 
3-in-One all over the exposed metal, 
including all cutting edges. 3-in-One 
preserves and polishes wooden han- 
dies. Also use for oiling bicycles, 
skates, electric motors and all light 
mechanisms, 
At all good stores. East of the Rocky 
Mountain states, 15c, 30c, and in 
bottles; also in 30c Handy Oil Cans. 
Generous sample and 
U: 


FREE Dictionary of Uses. 


3-in-One Oil Co., 165 AIT Bdwy, N. Y. 
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2. CONNECTING SQUARES 
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A tree in Java, days gone by, a continent, a bird, 
a metal, a girl’s name, an insect. : 

The head, one of the United States, an animal, 
lonely, a sign, a beverage, purposes. 


* * * 


3. HIDDEN BIRDS 
Gnat catcher, road runner, carrier pigeon, 
snowflake, golden eagle. 

Here are five names of birds. Take one letter 
from each consecutive name and place the letters 
in a column. Make three other columns in the 
same way. If you choose the right letters, the four 


-| columns, read vertically, will spell four other birds. 


_ 4 WORD PUZZLE 

Find the following things in Washington: An 
insect, a suggestion, an animal, a need, a tree, a 
state, part of a bird, a measure of weight, a girl’s 
name, a metal, an instrument for cutting, a vehicle, 
a garment, a holy person, ammunition, a small 
part of a tree, a period of time, a color, a cut, a 
domestic animal, an object, an old crone. 


5. DISTINGUISHED AMERICANS 


At least thirty-two distinguished Americans are 
concealed in this diagram: eleven Presidents, two 
Vice Presidents, five statesmen, a great preacher, 
a.great reformer, three generals, a poet, two au- 
thors, an editor, four inventors and a hero of the 
Revolution. Read any way you choose, but do not 
skip a diamond. 


6. MISSING ANIMALS 


If names of animals are substituted for the 
blanks in the following nonsense rime, the poem 
can be read. What are the animals? 


I love —— ——t I have at home 


still remains. After that take away a third of 
the small portion that is left. And yet, after the 
original has been cut up in this way, the whole of 
it still remains. What can it be? 








Answers to Puzzles in August 5 Issue 


2. Can, Ada—Canada. A, corn 
—acorn. 

3. Ears. Eight lives. 

4. All is fair in love and war. 
J Allis well that ends well. Time 

sTY and tide wait for no man. The 
- early bird catches the worm. 

5. David, Edward, Adam, Walter, Peter, Fred, 
Daniel, Waldo, Frank, Mark, Edwin, Eli. Clara, 
Laura, Sarah, Lois, Ruth, Caroline, Elsie, Alice, 
Ida, Pearl, Agnes, Nina, Eva, Lucia, Ada. 

6. Coyotealligatortoisealpacamelephantelopeli- 
cangorabbittern—coyote, teal, alligator, tortvise, 
seal, alpaca, camel, elephant, ant, antelope, peli- 
can, angora, rabbit, bittern, tern. 

7. Ring. Pocket. 

eS 


A PRESSING INVITATION 
W?> EN the United States took over the Phil- 


1. J 
LOP 
LURES 
TORONTO 
PENNY 


ippines, the chief problem of administra- 
tion was furnished by the Moros, fierce 
fighters and fanatical haters of the white man. 
In his life of Gen. Leonard Wood Mr. Eric Fisher 
Wood tells of some of that officer’s dealings with 
the Moros when he first went out to the Philippines. 

One of his first difficulties was with the Sultan 
of Sulu, to whom Gen. Wood sent an invitation to 
come and confer with him. The Sultan himself was 
away, and the Rajah Mudah was ruling in his stead. | 

Col. Scott had been ordered by Gen. Wood to | 
see that the Sultan accepted his invitation; and 
no one who has ever worked under Gen. Wood 
has dared to fail to bring back results. In the ab- 
sence of the Sultan, it was evident that the Rajah 
Mudah was the only person who could possibly 
serve as “results.” 

Col. Scott therefore said to the deputy chief that, 
in view of the Sultan’s absence, he had better ac- 
cept the invitation. The Rajah Mudah regretted 
that he had a bad boil, which was so painful that 
traveling was out of the question. 

Col. Scott was at once all sympathy. 

“I have had boils myself,” he said. ‘Americans 
are not infrequently afflicted with them, but havé 
made marvelous discoveries-in their quick cure. 
My hospital orderly happens, very fortunately for 
you, to be an expert boil healer.” 

The hospital orderly was brought forward. The , 
rajah was so reluctant to show his boil that it be- | 
came fairly evident that it had no existence except | 
in his own imagination. 

Col. Scott then signaled to Capt. Howland, who 
marched his company into the street in front of 
the rajah’s palace and brought them into line 
facing the door. The Moro bolomen of the village 
came out of their houses and stood alert, awaiting 
developments. Col. Scott, with the utmost courtesy, 
pointed to the company and said to the heir appar- 
ent, ‘This is the guard of honor sent by the great 
white sultan to escort you to his presence.” 

The Rajah Mudah had learned that a battle with 
American infantry was a serious affair and real- 
ized that, although he might eventually annihilate 
Capt. Howland’s company, it would be at a cost of 
hundreds of Moros’ lives. Then, too, it is so messy 
to fight a battle in your own front yard. All things 
considered, the Rajah Mudah decided to recon- 
sider his refusal. He announced that perhaps a 
ride in the open would help his malady. 


y 2 


WHY DOES THE DOG DO IT? 
Tm strangest thing I have ever seen an ani- 








mal do, writes a contributor, is especially 

interesting because there seems to be no 
satisfactory explanation of it. There is a fine, 
well-fed dog in Indianapolis that spends the larg- 
est part of each day, rain or shine, in running 
alongside certain electric cars. Many dogs run 
after cars and automobiles, of course, but this dog 
keeps up with the particular car he chooses, and 


of the car, barking, and biting the fender. 

He does this only on the Pennsylvania Street 
line, and usually he sticks to one car; but occa- 
sionally he will change from an uptown to a down- 
town car in the middle of his run and stay with 
the latter during the rest of the day. For months 
he has never failed to appear somewhere along 
the line and start his day’s run. None of the car 
men or passengers owns him, but everyone who 
travels on that line knows his antics well. 





That — Treva long ago. 
Pets do get friendly, and I like 
To call h—— —-, you know. 


To school | ——- —— half past eight; 
I c——er through the snow. 
| pet would scarcely —- ——se 
0 going, too, I know. 
To —— —— ——eal pet she must love 
Both me and Sister Mabel 
And we must try to love her, too, 


or a— — —n i— —. 





7. BIRD TRANSFORMATIONS 


Change the head and tail of a bird, and find a | 


bar | in New York. 
| hange the head and tail of a bird, and find a fish. 
Change the head and tail of a bird, and find an- 
other bird. 
Change the head and tail of a bird, and find a 
small vehicle. 


8 THREE CHARADES 


~ first is used in boxing bouts 
nd on a ship beside, 
And also as a mineral 
Is scattered far and wide. 
os | second is a water trip, 
ikewise an even line 
Of pins, or plants, or other things, 
Or soldiers stepping fine. 
My whole’s a busy little bird 
That’s seen the country through. 
Behead him twice, and then, behoid, 
A weapon comes to view! 


x: first may hold a hundred pounds 
r hold my lady’s ring; 
= second may be in the stove 
Jr may the water bring. 
Gay music comes from out my whole, 
Music that stirs a Scotchman’s son. 


me first gives music sweet, 

My second must be sung; 

My third’s a sound with others bound, 
Not uttered by one tongue ; 

First, second, third, and then my all, 
Melodious and musical. 


9. ENIGMA 


It is composed of five letters. It is very easy to 
make but exceedingly hard to break. Behead it, 





His tireless pursuit of the car is remarkable, 
not only because he is so persistent and methodical 
| in it but because of the astonishing physical en- 
| durance that enables him to keep up the chase. 
He is never behind the car; usually he is ahead 
| of it ready to greet it with joyful barks when it 
| Stops. In summer and winter I have watched him 
| running wildly along at all hours of the day. The 
| most inclement weather does not stop hiin; I have 
| seen him at times with his shaggy front covered 
| with ice from his breath. 
Was there some one on one of those cars at one 
time whom he loved and whom he expects to see 
there again? Or is it just his way of enjoying him- 


self? 
0 9 


A CLEVER COOK 


O aman who is well acquainted with the laws 
of nature, and who knows how to make them 
serve him practically, nothing is impossible. 
An excellent example of this fact is given in the 
story of an Englishman who made a wager that 
he could cook a plum pudding ten feet below the 
surface of the Thames. 
That sounds not only impossible but ridiculous 
This clever man, however, merely placed his 
pudding in a tin box that he embedded in a sack 
of lime. This he submerged the required ten feet 
below the surface of the river; and the heat of the 
lime, slaking when it came in contact with the 
water, easily cooked the pudding in about two 


hours. 
oS 


BREAKING THE NEWS GENTLY 


N our opinion, says the Kansas City Times, this 
Higginsville soldier deserves the medal for 
skill in breaking bad news. His letter said. 

How is everyone at home? I am fine and dandy. 

Say, mother, you ought to have seen my new bed 
last night. It was one of the nicest white iron beds, 
with springs, mattress, sheets, blankets and a 
soft pillow. It was in a hospital, where I am now. 
The front is the only place I see any fun now. As I 


never loses it; at each stop the dog is at the front |. 








and there is still a bit left. Behead again, and a bit 


haven’t been paid for six months, I am near broke. 
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The Hold-ap 


The boy who owns this 
automatic water pistol has 
a hundred chances for fun 
every day. 

No ranger of the Western plains has 
a more businesslike-looking pistol. 
With this pistol on your hip, you 
can draw, aim and fire in an instant. 


Everybody who sees it will think 
you have a real automatic, until you 
shoot—then they'll know differ- 
ently. It is full size, 5% inches 
long, finished just like the real 
thing. Sends a fine stream of water 
25 feet straight to the mark. 

Filled with ammonia, instead of water, it 
will repel the most vicious dog. 

Entirely harmless; made entirely of metal ; 
no rubber bulb to get out of order. Two 
models: single shot, blued steel finish, 
50 cents; 5-shot repeater, brightly nick- 
eled, $1.00. Don’t miss this chance to 
have a barrel of fun. 


At nearly all hardware or sporting goods 
stores or sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
Made in the same factory that produces 
the famous Daisy Air Rifle. 


Daisy 
Manufacturing Co. 
Plymouth, Mich. 


AISY 


LIQUID PISTOL 
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and is good 


Va: cels Good for soreness 


and stiffness — congested tissues 
due to exposure or over-exertion. 
Absorbine, Jr. rubbed vigorously into 
the muscles at the sore point will give 
prompt relief. 


A powerful and effective liniment, 
agreeable to use, not greasy, and 
with a pleasing odor. Safe to have 
around as it is not poisonous, a pure- 
ly herbal-produét. 
$1.25 a bottle at most druggists or postpaid. 
Send 10c for liberal trial bottle. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 

359 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine J 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 








colors and sizes. 


bicycle, 
come in 44 styles, 
Prices reduc: bee | 


Greatly improved; 
DELIVER FREE to 


EASY PAYMENTS if desired, at a 
smal! advance over our Special Fac- 
tory-to-Rider cash prices. 
TIRES, lamps, wheels, and 
supplies at half usual Wg 
Do not bey a bleyele, tires, or sun 
dries until you get our big free 
Ranger catalog, low prices ani 
liberal terms. A postal brings every 


thing. 
CYCLE COMPANY 


MEA Dept. H-50, Chicago 
DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


54th Year. Young men and young women find here & 
homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in 
every department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpfut 
school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms. 
75, A year. Special course in Domestic Science 
For catalogue and information address, 
ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


Ranger 
Electric 
Lighted ~ 
Motorbike 
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STEVE RODMANS ORDEAL 


HEN Steve Rodman, deep- 

sea diver, arranged to spend 

his holidays with a married 
sister who lived in a city on the shore 
of one of the Great Lakes, he thought 
he was leaving his profession behind 
him. He had no idea that he was 
about to undergo the most perilous 
experience of his life. He took his vacation as 
usual in the winter, the season when there is 
the least employment for men in his way of 
business. It was bitterly cold that year. The 
mercury clung stubbornly about the zero mark 
for weeks together, and the lake was full of ice 
from December to April. 

That kept the city waterworks, which were 
supplied through great pipes laid far out into the 
lake, in trouble most of the time. The cribwork 
of timber that was built round the ends of the 
pipes at the intake was a good many years old 
and through false economy had not been put in 
thorough repair at the beginning of the season. 
The winds were persistently off the lake, and 





HE WAS SWEPT FEET FIRST INTO THE 
PORTHOLE! 


. 


great masses of drift ice collected at the edge of 
the shore floe and piled up in jagged heaps 
against the crib. Men were kept at work con- 
stantly, pushing it away and freeing the groan- 
ing timbers from the pressure. 

At length came a three days’ storm, which 
lashed the lake into a fury and drove the great 
floes like battering-rams against the crib. One 
end of it gave way, carrying with it a part of the 
little house built upon the piling, and nearly 
sweeping the two watchmen away in the wreck. 
The next morning the great pumps inshore could 
draw barely half the usual supply of water, and 
the amount grew steadily less as the day ad- 
vanced 


It was evident that the ice driving through 
the breach in the cribwork had forced some of 
the heavy cakes down until they were drawn 
into the rush of water entering the intake, thus 
choking the flow. 

Conditions had not improved the next day, and 
it was determined to send a diver down to clear 
away the obstruction. And here Steve Rodman 
enters the story. He read in the papers of the 
refusal of the local men to undertake the job, 
and for the honor of the profession he went to the 
water board and offered his services. They were 
accepted gladly. 

It was not an easy job even for Steve Rod- 
man. Diving in fifty feet of water that is almost 
at the freezing point and full of floating ice is not 
done for amusement, yet Steve rather enjoyed the 
prospect. It promised to be unlike anything he 
had ever done before, and he had confidence in 
himself. 

“Look out for yourself down below, Mr. Rod- 
man,” said the superintendent of the works as 
Steve, having tested the air pump, was prepar- 
ing to descend. ‘“‘Keep your legs apart and don’t 
lose your footing,’’ 

“T guess an old deep-sea diver can be trusted 
to do that, sir,”” answered Steve a little curtly. 

“But there are two thirty-inch pipes down there 
sacking up water at a terrible rate. That’s what 
you’ve got to look out for. Keep out of the sue- 
tion, and you’re all right. Get in it, and it’ll likely 
handle you roughly.” 

“All right, sir. I’ll watch out,” said Steve, 
and, screwing on his borrowed helmet, he stepped 
off the smashed platform of the crib house on to 
the ladder that led down into the lake. 

When he reached the bottom he saw that there 
was indeed an immense quantity of ice, drawn 
in by the suction of the pipes and stopping the 
flow of water very effectually. 

By the grinding of the cakes and the swirl of 
the water he could see that a mighty current was 
setting into the opening, but he did not yet have 
any real comprehension of its strength. He 
moved about rather carelessly, prying the cakes 
out of the way with his crowbar, and sending 
them careering to the surface as he got them 
elear of the pull of the current, 

He made excellent progress, and the water, the 








less obstructed, began to rush with in- 
creased force into the pipes. Suddenly 
Rodman felt the suction seize his legs. 
The pull was fierce, irresistible. He 
threw up his arms to keep his balance 
and dropped his crowbar, but in vain. 
He was swept feet first into the port- 
hole! Ordinarily there is a stout screen 
tw protect the opening, but this the ice had broken 
down, and there was nothing to prevent him 
from being drawn directly into the pipes. As he 
felt himself lifted off his feet he realized his 
danger and jerked the life line vigorously. 

‘The men above began hauling in, but Steve 
was already inside the opening. They had there- 
fore no direct pull and could not drag him out 
against the fearful suction. But they could hold 
him where he was. The line was made fast to 
his belt, and as his body was jammed against the 
top of the pipe it seemed to him that the strain 
must inevitably pull him in two! 

‘There was just enough dim gray light for him 
to see the blackness of the horrible round pit into 
which the water darted with a throbbing rush. 
What if the life line or the air pipe should part 
under the stress! The thought made him dizzy 
with fear. 

But presently, as he found the rope holding 
and keeping him from being carried farther in, 
he plucked up heart. 

“They’ll telephone ashore at once,’’ he thought, 
“and the engines will be stopped. Then it will 
be easy getting free.’’ 

But as he comforted himself thus, worse befell. 
All at once the current shifted a trifle and swung 
him about feet up and head down. In an instant 
the air in his diving dress went ballooning up 
into his trousers, leaving his helmet almost 
empty. He could hardly catch enough as it was 
pumped past his. lips to keep him from actual 
suffocation. 

Gasping, choking, struggling in vain to right 
himself, nearly torn in pieces by the tug of war 
between rope and current, chilled to the bone by 
the icy water, his brain began at last to grow 
confused. 

In a sort of delirium he imagined himself in a 
horrible black forest, full of monstrous trees 
roaring and swaying about him in the grip of a 
hurricane. Then it seemed that a great snake 
was coiled about his waist and was slowly 
squeezing the breath from him. Yet all the time 
one corner of his brain remained sane and kept 
repeating : 

“These are all only dreams. You are drown- 
ing, drowning, in the porthole of the city water- 
works |” 

Suddenly the roaring of the trees ceased, and 
the forest, grown still as death, seemed buried 
in a smothering sea of snow. The pull on his 
waist grew stronger, and the pain of it brought 
him again to himself. He realized that the rush 
of water had ceased; the engines had been 
stopped. ‘ 

“Tt’s my only chance for life!” he thought, and 
with the last remnant of his strength he gave a 
push against the side of the pipe, which sent 
him clear of the porthole. As he shot upward he 
fainted with exhaustion. 

When he regained corisciousness some hours 
later he was lying on a hospital cot, from which 
he did not rise for several days, Then he learned 
how great his peril had really been. They told 
him that he had been nearly thirty minutes in 
the pipe, and that all that time seven men had 
put all their strength on the life line, trying in 
vain to haul him out! 


os 


HOW ROOSEVELT CONQUERED FEAR 


N his interesting book, Impressions of 
Theodore Roosevelt, Mr. Lawrence F. 
Abbott tells the substance of Mr. Roosevelt’s 

confession about his early timidity and how he 
overcame it: 

There were all kinds of things of which I 
was afraid at first, ranging from grizzly bears 
to ‘‘mean’’ horses and gun fighters; but by 
acting as if I was not afraid I gradually 
ceased to be afraid. Most men ean have the 
same experience if they choose. They will first 
learn to bear themselves well in trials which 
they anticipate, and which they school them- 
selves in advance to meet. After a while the 
habit will grow on them, and they will] behave 
well in sudden and unexpected emergencies 
that come upon them unawares. : 

It is of course much pleasanter if one is 
naturally fearless, and I envy and respect the 
men who are naturally fearless. But it is a 
good thing to remember that the man who 
does not enjoy this advantage can nevertheless 
stand beside the man who does, and can do his 
duty with the like efficiency, if he chooses to. 
Of course he must not let his desire take the 
form merely of a daydream. 

He can do his part honorably and well, pro- 


vided only he sets fearlessness before himself | 


as an ideal, schools himself to think of danger 
merely as something to be faced and overcome, 
and regards life itself as he should regard it 
—not as something to be thrown away, but as 
a pawn to be promptly hazarded whenever the 
hazard is warranted by the larger interests of 
the great game in which we are all engaged. 
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Either way 


Ends every com 


Use Blue-jay as you like 
best. Apply liquid Blue-jay 
from a bottle, or use the Blue- 
jay plaster. 


The effects on the corn are 
identical. 

The pain stops. And the 
entire corn quickly loosens 
and comes out. 


Blue-jay now is ending some 
two million corns a month. 


It has so reduced corn 
troubles that most folks never 
have them. 


It will end them all when 
all folks know about it. 


The Blue-jay method is 
easy, gentle, sure. 


_ It is scientific—the creation 
of a world-famed laboratory. 


.For your own sake, stop 
paring corns. Cease the old, 
harsh, inefficient methods. 


Learn what millions know 
—that corns are folly, the pain 
is needless. Anybody can be 
kept forever free from corns 
with Blue-jay. 


Prove this tonight. Buy 
Blue-jay from your druggist. 


Blue-jay 


Plaster or Liquid 
The Scientific Corn Ender 


BAUER & BLACK Chicago New York Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 





No Wait 


for Lunch 


when you have that 
always-ready food 


Grape-Nuts 


And its sweet, 
combining the full 


and malted barley, 


attractive taste, 
goodness of wheat 
make Grape:Nuts 


delightful any time of day. 








20 POT BULBS 25c 


1 Chinese Sacred Lily, 6 New 
Purity Freesia, 2 Double Rose- 
bud, 3 Buttercup, 2 Bowi and 
6 Grand Duchess Oxalis. These 
20 bulbs and Catalog 
MAILED FOR 25 CENTS 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcis- 
sus, Peonies, Lilies, Irises, 
Phloxes, Hardy Plants, 
Shrubs, Vines, rries, in 
great ety. Also splendid 
window plants for winter. 
Seeds for Fall sowing, etc. 


Large beautiful Catalog free 
John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
Floral Park, N. Y. 
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Cuticura Soap 
Clears the Skin 
and Keeps it Clear 








Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere. Samples 
free of Uutieura Laboratorion Dept. 7 Malden, Mase. 








Ask 
Suhauhes for STOVIN ag 
Mfrs., Joh *s Lab panes, Toex Widimban, Bice. 








electrical, rope, air- 
plane, piano, pipe- 
organ, flat, hoops, 
bale-ties, tacks, 
nails, barbed-wire, 
concrete re-inforce- 





ment, springs, net- 
ting, wire fences, steel posts, trolley-road wires and rail 
bonds, wire wheels, auto-towing cables, horse-shoes. 


Illustrated Books Describing Uses, FREE 


American Steel & Wire Co. *-2**“Stiazed &3* 


CHICAGO 





for Coughs & Colds 
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THE SHOE 


THAT HOLDS AGE 


$7-22 $820 $900 8 $10-0° SHOES 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 


OO 


las shoes. 


| sold in 107 W.L. ‘ 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 


| A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 


shoes in the 
world. They are 
WF and $5.50 
Douglas stores, 
direct from the factory to you at 
only one profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that can be 
produced, at the lowest possible 
cost. W. L. Douglas name and 
the retail price are stamped on 
the bottom of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is 
your protection against unreason- 
able profits. 


W.L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
absolutely the best shoe values for the 
money in this country. They are made of 
the best and finest leathers that money can 
buy. They combine quality, style, work- 
manship and wearing qualities equal to 
other makes selling at higher prices. They 





are the leaders in the fashion centers of | 
America. The stamped price is W. L. | 
Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes | 
are always worth the price paid for them. | 
The prices are the same everywhere; they 
cost no more in San Francisco than they do 
in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under the 
direction and supervision of experienced | 
men, all working with an honest determina- 
tion to make the best shoes for the price 


and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 


| Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 


office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. In asking for change of address 
»e sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to - 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








TYPHUS FEVER 


HIS disease was and still is one of the 
freatest scourges of eastern Europe. 
During the late war it attacked not 
only the fighting troops but the civil 
populations as well. For ages it has 
always prevailed where large numbers 
of people were congregated, especially when pov- 
erty, misery and starvation were also present. 
The preference of the disease for crowded places 
is indicated by the names it formerly bore—jail 
fever, ship fever, camp fever, hospital fever. Its 
scientific name is derived from a Greek word that 
means stupor; the name is significant because 
stupor is one of the most characteristic symptoms 
of the disease. 
Typhoid fever, a name that suggests a disease 
resembling typhus fever, is an entirely distinct 














| disease, 


Typhus is an acute infectious disease that is the 


| result of the action of a special germ, the identity 
| of which is believed to have been established by 


an American physician in mild cases of the malady 
that occurred in New York City. It prevails espe- 
cially in northern climates during the winter, when 
people are crowded together indoors, and it is 
very rare in the tropics, except in elevated regions 
where the climate is like that of the Temperate 
Zone. The disease usually begins suddenly with 


| chills and high fever, pain in the head and in the 


that money can buy. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers besides our own stores. 


If your local deal: 


ler cannot supply you, take no other make. Order direct from 


factory. Send for booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


CAUTION.-— Insist upon having W.L.Doug- President 

e name and price is plainly 
stamped on the sole. Be careful to see 
that it has not been changed or mutilated. 


157 Spark Street, 
Brockton, Mass. 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 





Books that are Talked About 


Our Special Offer Closes September 30 

















THE MAN OF THE FOREST 
By Zane Grey 


Zane Grey is fast approaching the zenith of 
his powers. The Man of the Forest, his new 
book, embodies all the famous Zane Grey qual- 
ities and it shows in addition a great spiritual 
power, a depth of vision attained only by the 
man who is a relentless critic of his own work. 
Though every Zane Grey novel has been better 
than the one that went before, it is hard to see 
how even Zane Grey can surpass his present 
performance —this wonderful romance of a 
paradise in the Arizona mountains and of a 
man and a woman who discovered there to- 
gether the beauty, the truth, and the glory that 
by — hold. Jilustrated, cloth binding, price 


MARY MARIE 


By Eleanor H. Porter 


“‘Father calls me Mary. Mother calls me 
Marie. Everybody else calls me Mary Marie. 
The rest of my name is Anderson. I’m thirteen 
years old, and I’m acrosscurrent and a contra- 
diction.” ‘ a 

But Mary Marie, the heroine of Mrs. Porter’s 
new novel, is more than “a crosscurrent and a 
contradiction’’; she is the most intensely alive 
and adorable girl that has brightened Ameri- 
can literature for many years. Illustrated, cloth 
binding, price $2.00. 


THE VALLEY OF SILENT MEN 


By James Oliver Curwood 


When he thought he was dying, Serg. Kent, 
the best man trapper in the Royal Mounted, 
told a story that branded him as a murderer 
and set another man free. But the doctor’s di- 
agnosis was wrong; death by hanging grinned 
in the trooper’s face. Love of life and of a 
beautiful mystery girl who had laughed at him 
and called him a liar now made him a fugitive 
—a hunter become the hunted. With him, 
down those fabled rivers flowing north to the 
frozen Arctic sped the girl, whose own secret 
winds like a thread of wild magic to the hidden 
Valley of Silent Men. Illustrated, cloth binding, 
price $2.00. 


How to Get These Books Free 


Send us one new subscription (not your 
own) for The Youth’s Companion, with $2.50 
to pay for it, and we will present you with 
your choice of any one of the above Books. 
Inclose with your order 15 cents additional 
to cover cost of postage and ki This 
Offer expires September 30. 

NOTE. These. Books are given only to a present sub- 
scriber to pay him for introducing the paper into a home 
where it has not been taken the past six months. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


881 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


back, which extends down into the arms and legs. 
The strength of the patient fails rapidly, and deli- 
rium sets in early; the eyes are suffused, the face 
is flushed, the mouth is dry, and the tongue is 
heavily coated with a brownish fur. About the 
fourth day an eruption appears in the form of 
spots on the skin of the abdomen, chest and 
| back, at first pinkish in color, but soon becoming 
dusky and livid. Bronchitis is present, as is shown 
by cough and more or less profuse expectoration 
streaked with blood. The patient is greatly pros- 
trated, mentally and physically, lying limp in the 
| bed in a deep stupor; occasionally this is preceded 
| or followed by wild delirium. The disease is very 





Z | serious, and death occurs in fifty per cent of those 


attacked in some epidemics. Usually, however, it 

| isnot more than fifteen or twenty per cent. 
There is a mild form, sometimes called Brill’s 
| disease, in which the symptoms are slight and the 


“a | Outcome is usually favorable. Both forms are prob- 


| ably due to the same germ, which is carried from 
| the sick to the well by vermin,—body lice and per- 


fiw | haps also bedbugs,—so that the prevention of the 
Qe, | disease is simple, though often it is very difficult 


| when large numbers of vermin-infested persons 
| are thrown together. Treatment consists of isola- 
tion in the open air and careful nursing. A vac- 
cine has been made from the supposed germ, but 
| its efficacy is not yet established. 


THE WHITE OF THE EGG 


a | ee 





was full of anxiety, and her blue eyes 


LAINE’S delicate, conscientious face 
E were dark with trouble. 


“Tt’sOpal Mackey,” she told Miss Gar- 








| 
Ae | vin. “You know how we’ve worked over 





Opal. It seems to me that I just can’t 


| 
7 | let her go. But—O Miss Garvin—she came to club 


with her face and lips rouged the other night! 
It just makes me sick.” 
‘‘Doesn’t Hallie Benton use rouge?” Miss Gar- 
| vin asked thoughtfully. ‘“‘It seemed to me when I 
| met her downtown the other day that her cheeks 
were suspiciously bright.” 
“Ye-es,” Elaine acknowledged reluctantly. ‘But 
that’s so different.Of course I wish Hallie wouldn’t, 
| but ever so many of the girls do nowadays, and it 
| doesn’t make you anxious—not for a moment. 


s | Not with Hallie’s home and family.” 


| “Doesn’t Opal seem interested in the club? Has 
| she given you any trouble?” 
| ‘Oh, not a bit. She is doing beautifully. She has 


| | made herself a really lovely blouse—really dainty 
kw, | and nice, you know. As dainty as anything Hallie 


| herself wears.” 
| “Elaine,” Miss Garvin asked suddenly, “how 
| do you pronounce f 01k ?” 

Elaine’s face reflected her utter bewilderment. 

“Why, folk, of course,” she answered. 

“Then how do you pronounce the white of an 
| egg 9” 
| “Yolk. What else could it be?” 
| ‘Precisely. That’s what ninety-nine people out 
| of a hundred answer. I did myself when my 
| nephew sprang it upon me—Hugh being at that 
| particular stage of development when a conun- 
drum represents the extreme of wit.” 

“But what’s the matter? I don’t understand,” 
Elaine persisted. 

“Sometimes,” Miss Garvin mused, “I think that 
| psychology is the greatest discovery of the age! I 
didn’t ask you how to pronounce yolk, dear—I 
asked you how you pronounce the white. You 
simply followed out the suggestion of the previous 
question. And isn’t that what we do too many 
times with people? Take your little Opal, for ex- 
ample. Because she has a sister who has spoiled 
her life, you are all the time looking for downward 
tendencies in Opal. It is right, of course, to be 
on guard, but the very best way of watching is 
by suggesting constantly the upward gravitation. 
There is such a gravitation in things of the spirit. 








Did it ever occur to you that your little Opal might 
be admiring and copying Hallie?” 
) “Why, no!” Elaine cried. ‘Oh, wasn’t I stupid, 
Miss Garvin! I’m going to tell Hallie this minute.” 
Miss Garvin's humorous glance followed the 
eager figure down the street. The young things! 
No wonder they did not understand when it took 
older people so long! 
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“A IS THE ANTELOPE, AGILE 
TO RUN” 


LEDS, yachts, locomotives—everything nam- 
S able by means of which man has sought to 

attain speed—have frequently, and for many 
years, borne the name of Antelope. This, too, in our 
Western world, where antelopes are unknown and 
only the traditions of their marvelous swiftness 
prevails. The tradition, however, has scarcely ex- 
aggerated the fact; it is not necessary, as in the 
case of so many of our earlier beliefs in regard 
to animals, to modify it in the growing light of 
science. On the contrary, science has just been 
applied to test tradition—and the antelopes have 
emerged triumphant. Mr. Roy Chapman Andrews, 
seeking specimens in Asia for the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, made an automobile 
trip into the Desert of Gobi in Mongolia, where 
he encountered a large herd of antelopes. He was 
able, by means of his speedometer, to test their 
pace as he raced them in his car. : 

“There were one thousand antelopes,” he says, 
‘in the first herd we saw. At a distance they 
looked like a_yellow cloud against a hill. They 
had the habit, common to antelopes the world over, 
of circling in front of the pursuer when chased. 
We just went as fast as we could go in our cars 
and then began to shoot. You soon get tired of 
such sport, for the antelope, with his circling 
habit, has no chance against an automobile, It 
was better sport to ascertain just how fast one of 
these animals can run. 

“They ran so fast that we could not see their 
legs, any more than you can see the blades of an 
electric fan. We found they would leg it at sixty 
miles an hour for about two miles, and then slow 
down to forty or fifty. We chased an antelope one 
day for twenty minutes at an average rate of forty 
miles an hour, and then he quit because he was so 
surprised that anything on earth could keep up 
with him. When we reached him he was squatting 
flat on the sand waiting, not winded a particle.” 

The chief enemies of these Gobi antelopes are 
wolves; and wolves of a singularly fierce and per- 
sistent breed. “One day,” Mr. Andrews relates, “a 
wolf that was trying to get at a herd of antelopes 
chased along on one side of the car for six miles 
while the antelopes were trying to circle on the 
other. When the exasperated wolf tried to climb 
aboard the motor a bullet broke its back, but it 
kept on climbing until shot again. 

“Against such an eager and relentless foe, the 
one defense of the antelopes is speed; and nature 
has provided them with speed from the moment 
they enter the world. A baby antelope can run 
virtually as soon as it is born, and at an age still 
to be reckoned in hours it can outrun a horse. 

“We found a baby antelope one day that could 
not have been more than two hours old. When it 
saw me, it snapped off like a shot. I jumped on a 
horse and pursued. It was a bit wabbly at first, 
but finally got control of its legs, and I never did 
overtake it!” 
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A GRATEFUL WREN 


HE most wonderful thing that 1 ever knew 

an animal to do, says a contributor to the 

American Magazine, happened several years 

ago when we were living on the southern slope of 
the Ozarks. 

A wren had built her nest on the plate railing of 
our front porch and had reared, or partly reared, 
a very hungry bunch of youngsters. She, with her 
mate, was kept busy hunting worms for her always 
ravenous brood. One day, when I was sitting on 
the porch, she flew through an open screen across 
the living room and banged into the glass of the 
back window. The impact stunned her and she 
fell fluttering to the floor. 

The mistress of the house happened to be sitting 
near the window; so she reached the wren almost 
as quickly as the cat did and succeeded in rescu- 
ing Jenny. 

Besides being stunned the wren was terribly 
frightened, and lay panting with outspread wings 
in the woman’s hand. The mistress took the wren 
into the kitchen, moistened her head with cool 
water and dropped a little into her bill. As soon as 
the wren seemed sufficiently recovered she was 
carried out and placed on the grass. 

Then happened the most amazing thing I ever 
saw. The wren hopped up and caught the woman’s 
dress and by a series of short hops reached her 
shoulder. Then the bird began to sing. She sang 
madly, joyously, hopping to the top of her head, to 
her shoulders, to her arms, back to her head, sing- 
ing all the time. 

Presently the wren flew to a near-by shrub, still 
singing, then back again, and perched once more 
upon the woman’s head. After a minute or two, 
seeming to conclude that she had sufficiently ex- 
pressed her gratitude, she flew over into the garden 
and began busily hunting for worms. 
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HIS WIFE DID NOT COUNT 


E was so polite to ladies, says Life, that a 
H young woman who was visiting the family 
with which he lived grew quite enthusiastic. 

“Oh, he’s such a perfect gentleman!” she ex- 
claimed. “‘He always remembers the little things 
that mean so much.” 

“Yes,” agreed her hostess. “For example, he 
and his wife were coming down from the roof in 
the elevator last evening. I boarded the elevator 
at the fourth floor,and the instant I entered he 
removed his hat and held it in his hand all the 
rest of the way down.” 
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IN HIS “AIN COUNTRIE” 


S a boy Sir James Barrie was the despair of 
x his teachers. In fact he was marked down 
by them, according to an English weekly, a8 

the laziest lad in his school, Dumfries Academy. 
This was remembered against him when, after 
achieving fame and fortune, he returned for a 


while to his native village of Kirriemuir—the 


“Thrums” of his books. ? 

“Puir James!” they exclaimed, shaking their 
heads dolefully. “Puir James! He was aye that 
delicate, and aye that lazy! No wonder he had to 
tak to writin’ buiks for a livin’.” 
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Roosevelt 
said: “ When you 
play, play with all your 
might; when you work, don’t 
play a bit.” Our business is to pro- 
vide the world with the implements of 
play. We are ministering to a whole- 
some need, and we take pride in it. 
Athletic sports are universally encouraged 
in schools and colleges nowadays and in 
many cases are compulsory. Many big 
business establishments now have a regular 
daily athletic drill for their employees under 
the guidance of a paid instructor. Some 
play is wholesome—physically, mentally, 
spiritually. “All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy.” The Government knew 
the value of athletics and pro- 
vided D & M Goods by the 
thousands for use in 
army camps. 


GENUIN 
HORSE i 


BOS AAG 


“Babe” Ruth 


who first called 
these goods the 


“Babe” ought to 
know; he has u 
them enough! 


This ‘‘Lucky Dog’’ trade- 
mark is on every article of 


geauine T) & M 
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It is a pleas- 

ure each year to 

present our line of sport 

goods to Companion readers, feel- 
ing as we do that we have done our 
very best to provide honestly made 
goods of good value. We do not claim 
credit for the design of the D&M 
“Lucky Dog” goods—where we 
excel is in quality and workmanship. 
Credit for D & M designs goes where it 
belongs, to our friends, the big men in base- 
ball and other sports, who have given us 
so generously of their ideas and experience. 


In honor of these men many articles in our 
catalogue bear their names. 
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Latest Catalogue and Official Rule Book sent Free 


THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 


Dept. C 
Plymouth, N. H. 
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Sleep nights 


Keep awake days 
drink 4 


INSTANT POSTUM 
Instead of Coffee 





